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TERMS= OF ‘SUBSCRIPTION 4.; 


(REGIS 


No. 


FRIDAY, MAY lil, 1866—-IYAR 26. 5626. 


Impressed Stamp' 4s. 64. 
FOR TRANSMISSION ABR&DAD. 


Stamp ; Aa. 


Kirths' 


On the 3rd inst., the wife of Mr. Aaron B of No. 249, 

Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Warwickshire, of a daughter. 
the 4th inst., at 83, Renfield-street, Glasgow, the wife of Mr 

Philip H. Garcis, late of London, of a son. 

On the 6th inst., at 8, Navarino-road, Hackney, the wife of Mr. 
Michael Solomen, of a hter. 

On May 6th, at 134, Duke-street, Liverpool, the wife of Henry 
Gabriel, Esq., of a son. 


On the 3rd May, at the residence of the father of the bride, b 

the Rev. Mr. Piperno, assisted by the Rev. D. Piza, Rac 
D daughter of Mr. Daniel Subami, of 322, City Road, to 
Mr. ohn Salomons, of Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate Hill. 

On the 3rd May, at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street. by 
the Rev. Dr. Adler, assisted by the Revs. 8. Asher and M. Keizer, 
Sarah, second daughter of Mr. Daniel Suhami, of 322, City Road, 
On the 3rd inst., at the Synagogue, Portsea, e . 5. 

of daughter of the late 


rt, Mr. John Lizars Glasgow, to 
Bolemon Lyon, ot Plymouth. 4 


Deaths. 

On the $rd inst., at Vinegar-yard, Drury Lane, Mr. Samuel 
Simons, ages 59. 

On Monday, 8th inst., at his residence, 7, 
Brunswick-square, Joseph Josephs, Esq., age 67, deeply 
by his sorrowing wife, relatives and numerous friends. 

On the 9th inst., at his residenee, No. 77, Mornington-read, 
Ellis James Davis, formerly of Kingston, Jamaica, aged 44 years. 


Mire GABRIEL ané Family return THANKS for visits 
u 


of condolence and cards during their week of mourning.—64, 
gate Hill, May, 1866. 


‘44 BS. MUSES, Sor, and Davontrer return THANKS 1° | 


their friends for kind visits and cards during their recent 


bereavement. 
2, Portland-place, New Kent Road, 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
O-MORROW (Saturday), the 12th of May, Mr. B. 
SPIERS will Deliver a Discourse at the JEWS’ FREE 
HOOL, Bell-lane, Spitalfields, at Half-past One o'clock 
precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 


NOTTINGHAM ELECTION. 
To tum Exvectors or tHe oF NoTrincuam, 
ENTLEMEN,—When, ashort timesince, I announced 
myself a Candidate for one of the Vacant Seatsin Parliament 
for your Borough, you received me with favour ; andthe encourage- 
ment and support with which you have subsequently me 
have far exceeded my expectations. 

At the time I first appeared before you there was but one gentle- 
men besides myself whohad publicly declared his candidature. 
Since that iod, however, others have come forward ; and you 
have now before you six candidates, of whom four at least are 
avowed Liberals, whilst one is a Conservative. 

Ifa selfish ambition had prompted me to seek the honour of 
representing you, 1 might find ia the public demonstrations in m 
behalf, in the promises of support which I have received, and, 
may add, in the distracted state of Jocal parties here, sufficient 
inducement for contsnuing the contest, and taking my chance | 


among the rival candidates ; but | came here to serve the Liberal } 
I cherished the hope that I might be the | 


cause, not to injure it. 
means of reconciling hostile sections of this pe Liberal constitu- 
ency by affording them an aeeeeely of electing a candidate 
against whom no objection could be taken on the ground that he 
was connected with any of the local parties, or concerned in any of 
‘their dissensions. But, under existing circumstances, however 
gratifying to me it would be to have the honour of representing 
your ancient borough in Parliament, and ready as I was to contest 
one of the seats upon fair public grounds, I feel that to persevere | 
in my candidature would serve neither the intéresis of the borough | 
nor the cause to Which 1 am devoted. My duty tomy party and to 
the constituency therefore is clear—to withdraw from a contest in 
which the Liberal interest might by any act of mine be endangered. 
It only remains for me to express my heartfelt thanks to those 
gentlemen who have done me the honour of tendering me their sup- 
rt. | shall ever remember their kindness, and tbe courtesy and 
consideration which I have experienced alike from the electors and 
tors. 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
~ Your obedient faithful servant 
JOHN SIMON, 
Maypole Hotel, Nottingham, 4th May, 1866, ee 
BWisH KBMIGRATION SOCIETY, 
Donations already announced .. «« £233 15 0 
Lady Rothschild second donation, in memory of 
the late Mrs. Montefiore .. oe ee .- £50 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild .. 
; In sacred remembrance of the late Nathaniel Na- 
ghan, Esq., per Jacob Nathan, Esq., Plymeuth 10 
Messrs. G. and A. Worms 
Mr. and Mrs. eury Salomon wee ee 
Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly requested, and will 
be thankfully received by the Members of the Committee :— 
Nathaniel Montefiore 1? President, 36, Hyde-park-gardens, 
Baroness de Rothschild, iccadilly. ; 
Lady Rothschild, 2, Grosvenor-place Houses, Piccadilly. 
Miss Barnett, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate-street. 
Mrs. A. L. Harris, _ ditto ditto. 
Mrs. Symon Hyam, 47, Gloucester-square, aes 
Mrs. Joseph Josephs, 7, Henrietta-street, W.C. 
- Mrs. Barnett Meyers, 9, Chester-terrace, Regents’s-park. 
‘Mrs. A. N. Myers, 8, Euston-square. 
Mrs, Louis Nathan, 62, York-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
’ Mrs. Lionel Lucas, 11, Westbourne Terrace. 
Walter Josephs, Esq , Treasurer, Union-court, Old Broad-street. 
Henry L. Keeling, ., Monument-yard, City. 
Louis Nathan, Esq., 82, York-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
Henry Solomon, Esq., 24, Finsbury-place, North. 


co 


‘Morris 8. heim, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 16, Westbourne- 
juare, YW. | 
G. L, LYON, Secretary. 
_., Commiitee Room, Jews’ Infant School, Spitalfields. 


May llth, 1866, 


RS. 8. SILVER . and SON, COOKS and CONFEC. 
TIONERS, No.'30;Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—Ail kinds 
t. rench, Italiea, and German Pastry and C tionery, Wed 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
: lied the first-class*Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
wr marges.. On all public occasions, weddimgs and private 
les, the greatest satisfaction has been ex pre at the manne? 

which Mrs, 8. and Son have served the entertainments, All 
of Confectionery and Oakes mannfactured ov Mrs, Silve: auc 


sown premis2s,—-Lone to¢qual them. 


Ts Wardens and Committee, in tendering their Thanks to 


Sheerness 


Joha Solo 
Solomon Schl 


Daniel Davis, 


Total 
Further Donations will be thankfully recei 
by the following gentlemen :— 
he Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi, 16, Finsbury-square. 


Barnett Meyers, Esq., 9, Chester-terrace, Regent’s Park, 


the numerous donors for 
issued on behalf of the 


e and Se 
t already ady 
Messrs. A. & H Jacobs, 


Mrs. A. Jacobs, do. .. 
M. Salamon, Esq 


Per A, Cohen, Esq. 
Per David L. Jacobs, Esq. 
mons, Esq., 
Regent's Park 
Samuel Cohen, 
Benjamin Levy, Esq.... 10 


Per Saul Solomons, Esq., Hon. 


£3 
Per Mark Davis, Esq. 
| Per J. L. Simmonds, 


110 


contribu 
oe 48 


0 


£4 14 6 


Heilbron 
10 


Esq. «fl 


M. Benjamin, Esq., Warden, 13, Blackfriars-roada. 


J. M. Harris, 
A. Cohen, 
ware. 

M. Harris, 
D. L. Jacobs, 


Kennington Park. 
Saul Solomons, Esq., Hon. Solicito 


; Warden, 201, Waterloo-road. 


daughters: 


Miss Flora 8. Kyezor .. 
Miss Amelia Kyezor .. 
3 0| Miss Elizabeth Ann Kyezor 
ste Miss Matilda Kyezor .. 


ved and acknowledged 


a Heilbron, 
infant pianiste) £0 
Flora Heilbron .. 
Miss Je sie Heilbron 
Miss Annie Heilbron ee 
Solicitor. Mies Jeanatte Louisa 
David Baumann, Esq... £2 2 0 
Albert Enge!, Esq 1 


£1 
96 


their kind response to the appeal 

above Institutions, regret to state the 

amount received falls short of the sum required by about £2000. 
The lease of the present Borie phbe gs about to expire, and 


it bsing most desirable to 
District of the Metropolis having no 
local Place of Worship, the Wardensand Committee most earnestly 
solicit donations from those of their brethren who have not alre 
ma at omee proceeded with. 


Ksq., Treasurer, 35, Upper Bedford-place, Russell- 


-» Treasurer to Building Fund, 79, Blackfriars-road, 


., Treasurer to the 


S. Morse, Esq., 134, Alfred-street, Newington Causeway. 


M. Davis, Esq., t 


Moss Jacobs, 


Walworth-road,. 
, 73, Blackfriars-road, 


Isaac Hyam, Esq., 14, bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe. 


D. Lan 
L. Jaco 


er, sq., 87, Southwark Bridgesroad. 
, Eaq., 169, Union-street, Borough. 
N. Davis, Esq., 34, Upper Bedford-place, Rus 


H, Collins, Esq., Architect, 2, Queen-stréet, Che 


H. P. Cohen, 


lington-street, 


Esq., Hon. Sec., to the Building F 


Kennington-/ane. 
At the London and Westminster Bank, 


Borough ; and by P, 
ton. 
H. P, COHEN, 


sell-square. 


ide. 


, 32, Lower 


Southwark Branch) Wel- 
RNSTIEN, Secretary. 
2, Baker-street, Chryssell-road, North Brix 


Hon. 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 


Under the immediate patronage of 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, Sir Anthony 
Rothschild, Baroness Lionel de Rethsechild, Mrs. W. Barnett, 


and other distinguished personages. 


R. M, MARKS has the honour to announce that his 
MORNING CONCERT, will take place at the above rooms, 
0 


n THURSDAY, June 14th, 1866, to commence at Three o'clock, 
on which occasion the following emiment Artistes will appear :— 


Madame Parepa, Miss Eleanora Wilkinson, Signor Magge, Mr. 
Herbert Bond ; Monsieur Vieuxtemps, Herr Wiener, Herr Leh- 


meyer. 


Reserved Stall, 7s. 6d.; Utreserved 


Seats, 4s.; Family 


Ticket (to admit three) Reserved Stalls, One Guinea ; To be had of 
Mr. Marks, 58, Richmond-road, Westbourne Grove, W.; and cf 
Mr. Samuel Solomon, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


THE LATE LAMENTED DR, THOMAS HODGKIN. 


, Hi 
thoris 


XCELLENT CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS of the 
late deceased gentleman can be obtained of Edward Reeves 


-street, Lewes, by enclosing 13 stamps, E.R. being au 
by the family to publish them. __ 


restored, and 


304, Recent-stazer, W 


TWELVE CARTES DE VISITE for 2s. 
Forward Carte with stamps. 12 full-size perfect copies on best 
cards returned free with original. Pie 
DAGUERREOTYPES, MINIATUR 


reproduced as Cartes de Visite, &e. 
LOCKET PORTRAITS 


inted for 


8d. 


highly finished in OLL or WATER COLORS from 5s. 
ARTES DE VISITE beautifally 
Forward Carte with stamps, and it will be returned free in fcur 


Is, 1d. 


poms PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING COMPANY, 


ES, and OIL PAINTINGS 


days delicately and artistically colored. Send color of hair, eos, 


complexion, 
NDON 


304, 


ress, &e 


PHOLOGRAPHIC COPYING COMPAN} 


Regent-street, opposite the Pol 


gers and acquiring 


positions of thejfive 


To be 


at St. Martin’s Le Grand. 


of 


mond-road, Bayswater, 


and DECORATOSRs, 
, De Beauvoir Town, Kin 


Worksheops—Reilway Arches, far 
Kati 


d, 
mates fpr general repairs. 


ia-street Kingsland-road. 


ESSRS, ISRAEL and ‘HYAMS, BUTCHERS, 122,, 
most respectfally to inform the mem- 


Middlesex-street, beg 


bers of the Jewish community, that at the earnest solicitation ef their 


numerous customers, they 


6 decided to re-commence their ori- 


ginal trade of Poulterers, in conjunction with their other business, 
on; the 17th of May, 1966, with an assortment of 


and. will ‘re- 


. the finest Poultry they can possibly o 


rative prices, and hope to merit a continuance of that support, 


* 


—No wilt ive Grayel-lane 


| this undertaking), they have so long enjoyed. 


btain, at the lowest remune- 


(=) 


ilding Fand, 12, Terrace, | 
r, 28, Finsbury-place- 


| Ltalian, 


| THE NEW BOROUGH SYNAGOGUE AND yen JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL. 


au unlimited number of Children, 


For 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER in Aid of the Funds of 


thie Institution will tek 
on TUESDAY, the 26th JUNE, tthe LONDON TAVERN 
D MAYOR in the Chair. 


The Right Hon. the LO 
DEFT. 
Bir Bart. 


Rothsehiid, 
Lawrence Levy, Esq. 


Alfred Louis 
Further particulars will be duly 
5. SOLOMON, Sec. 
man 
DOWS HOME ASYLUM 
For Clothing, Maintain and Providin Asylum aged 
REAT PRESCOTT-sTR G ELDs. 
HE pete ors fh Sabserivers of this Institution are 
respec in that there is at present 
ersons irous of becoming candid 
Secretary, at 37, Dake-streer, Aldgate, of 
which must be to hum ot or before te 10th of June 
8. SOLOMON, Secretary, 
STABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES of the Jewish 


Persuasion, 17, Woburn-place, Russell 
will commence May 15th, 1966.—Hebrew twice 


the week. 
LADIES’ BOARDING scHooL. 
RS. ESSINGER receives a select number of Y Ladies 
Edueate on the plan of private home 
orty guinéas per annum, Hebrew and French inclusive. German, 
Music, Singing, Danving ana on 
the usualterms. Resident Freneh Governess, 


) _Stirubbery Villas, Lower Edmonton. -. 
| ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES AT 


PLYMOUTH.—Conpuctep sy Miss Josern. 

ISS JOSEPH invites the attention of parents and guardians 

: to her establishment. She wishes w receive Yonng Ladies 
for Board and edutation. Miss Joseph has had many years ex- 

perience of tuition as @ private governess, and is enabled to offer 

the advantages of a comfortable home combined with judicious 

care and a sound moral and religious education, in the mild cli- 

mate of Devonshire, Arrangements can be made for the convey- 

ance of children to and from their homes for the Passover and 

New Year Holida References kindly permitted to 

Mrs, Lionel L. Cohen, 27, Montagu-sq, 

Mrs. J. Sebog, 38, York-place, Portman-square. 

Mrs. A. H. Moses, 38, Cleveland-square. : 

Mrs. S. Montagu, 53, Cleveland-square, Hyde-park. 

Mrs. Philip Lucas, Temple House, Manchester, 

Mrs. Lewis Lucas, 19, Hyde Park Gardens. 

Miss Mocatta, 4, Endsleigh-street, Tavistock-square. 

For further acer: apply to Miss Joseph, 7, Westwell- 
street, Plymouth. | 
ry\O Parents and Guardians—JEWISH INSTITUTE for 

YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madam RECKEN- 
DORF. Pupils are received in this Establishment on moderate 
terms, where they find the cou:forts of a home combined with the 
advantages of a sound education. The course ‘of instruction 
comprises the modern magus with all the required accomplish- 
ments. The house is commodious and the climate noted for its 
salubrity. Terms 40 perannufm. Best references can be given 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH YOUNG LADIEs. 
Conducted by Mdme. KAHN. 
Who was awarded a prize by the Minister of Pcblic Instruction 
for the particular care taken of her pupils. 
14, Rex (Ovurevit), Panis. 
OUNG LADIES are received into this establishment upon 
liberal terms.— They will find there the comforts of home 
anda kind and materna! treatment, together with a good instruc~ 
tion comprising, besides French and the usual branches of edy- 
cation, the German, English, and Italian languages, music, sing- 
ing, Drawing, Painting, Gymnastics, &c. : 
ligious instructign is given by a Rabbi under the. patro 
of the Grand Rabbin of Paris. The house is large, well furnished, 
has a fine ; and is in proximity of the Bois de Bologne. 
There are in this esiablishmen* pupils from England, Italy, 
Germany, Egypt, America, Aur talia, &c, and to whose parents 


HE DIGITORIUM, an instrament for exercising the fia- | references are permitted. 
perfect execution on Pianoforte, Harmo- 
nium, or Organ in an incredibly short space of time. Dr. Holloway 

Fellow of the College of Organists, London, and organist to Lord 
Arundel], Wardour Castle, writes: “ Heaviness of touch and stiff. 
ness of wrist (the result in most cases of weakne«s) may be perfectly 
cured by a short daily practice on this little instrament.” Price of 
the Digitorium, with exercises (76 
6d.; free to any railway station in the kingdom, 13s. 
M. Marks, Inventor and Maker, 53, Ri | 
-‘W., and ot Mr. 8. Solomons, Bookseller, 37, Duke-street, Aldgate, 
E.C. Post office orders payable 


"M, COHEN and Co, GARPENTEXS, BUILDEKS 
ve Remeved to 111, Southgate- 


37 
HEBREW TUITION. 
R. PHILI P ABRAHAM continues to give Instruction in 
the Hebrew language and religious knowledge to children 
or.adults, at his own or the pupils residence.—147, Gower-street, 
W.C, 


NOTICE TO HEBREW CONGREGATIONS. 
is for an Engagement. Ali communications to be’ ad- 
ressed to Bevis Maris, St. Mary Axe. 
ESSRS. BAUM and SELIM, 5, New Basinghall-street, 
E.C., invite attention to their varied stock of WINES and 
ITRITS, the purity ot which are guaranteed, and will be found, 
as regards price and quality, unequalled by other houses. 
lists and samples on application. Families supplied with Beer i 
botilesandincask. 


| Imp. Pts. | Reputed Pts. | Reputed Qtsj 
Bass's & Burton Ales.. 4s per dz. | 33 2d per dz. } 5s 4d per dz. 
Guiness’ Extra Stout.. ,, ,, 
Reid's Stout .. 2s Od 


promptly 


4 


3s 6d ” ” 
Tradef Supphed. Country 
heques Hoares and Co. 


to. 


ALFIBLDS. 
For an unlimited number of Children. 
Governors, Subscribers, and Friends of the Jews’ 
Free Schoo! are ly INVITED to be present at the 
INAUGURATION of the NEW BUILDINGS of the School, om 
SUNDAY, the 13th inst., at a Quarter before Twelve clock 
The Rev. the Chief Rabbi has kindly consented to attend, 
5S. SOLOMON, See. 
ri VOL: 


| | 
| 
| Colem 
£2 20| Hamburg .. ..£10 100 
10 6 | Simon Hauer, Esq.,dite 1 1 0 : 
1 00 Esq.ditto 1 10 
B. Simmonds, Esq., 
St. Thomas, W.I. .. 2 20 
| £14 14 0 
ampson Lacas, Esq. 
The following sums have 
grand- Alfred Davis, Esq. 
Kyezor, 
| 
| | 
| 
3 
| 
| 
7 
| 
| 


governments were established.” 


OF LIBERTY IN 

The germs of religious liberty in the New World 
were deposited in Rhode Island as early as the year 

1650. is colony was founded by a certain Roger 

Williams. This remarkable man may be considered as 

the first herald of religious liberty. He was an English 

clergyman. His liberal spirit could not bear the galling 

chains of his church, and separating himself from it in 

order to escape further persecution, emigrated to New 

England, But here he found the same evils, and. the 

believing, liberal, and deep-feeling man was in 1635 
condemned by a synod aad banished, Ue fied to the 
‘Indians, obtained their affection, and received from them 
the island of Rhode Island, which became the centre of a 

“Wew colony. 
declared that the State could only legislate for civ) 


ORIGIN’ 


efieire, and that every interference with matters of faith | 


and conscience was an set of violence ; that it was 
against religion to found any distinction between map 
and man on the ground of religion, and to disqualify 
them for this or that office. As early as the 1684 
Jews came to Rhode Island, and on preeen a me- 
morial to the legislature of the colony, they received a 
reply that enjoyed equal rights with the rest of the 
population. colony very well thereby, since 
they contributed largely towards the subsequent pros- 
perity of New York. The beautiful example and 
precedent, however, remained a long time without imi- 
tation. One hundred and forty years passed before those 
principles became prevalent throughout the whole 
Union, although in practice they were followed long 
betore, 


That the struggle was arduous is evident from 
many particulars. When, fer instance, on Sept. 5, 
1774, the general Congress met in Philadelphia, and 
the proposition was made to open the meeting with 
prayer, opposition was raised from various sides on the 
ground of a difference in religious opinions on the part 
of the members, who, terefore, could not share in one 
and the same service. ‘* Why not,” replied Samuel 
Adame, **I eam listen to the prayer of every devout 
man who at the same time is a friend to his country.” 
This was decisive. An episcopalian minister offered 
up an excellent prayer, and Pselm xxxii was read, 
which, under existing circumstances, produced a thrill~- 
ing effect. On July 4, 1776, the declaration of inde- 
pendence of the 13 States was promulgated, It com. 
meneed “ All men are equal. They possess inalien- 
able rights; among others the right of life, liberty, and 
a happy existence. In order to insure these rights 
With these words 
religious liberty was established as a prineiple in the 
United States. Nevertheless, three difficulties had to be 
Overcome, as well in reference to this declaration of 
independence as also im regard to the subsequent’y 
harmonised constitation of the Union—the union of a 
strong central power with the independence of the single 
States ; the institution of slavery ; and the question of 
religious differences. The authors of both acts were 
of the same opinion in all three questions, being high- 
minded and liberal such as no assembly before them had 
been. But in order to accomplish the work of onion 
they weie obliged to take into consideration existing 
relations, and could got in any of these questions go as 
far as their personal conviction carried them, ‘Tbus in 
the State of Massachusetts the state legislatare in 1780 
restricted the equal protection of the law to all Christian 
Sects, and only in 1820 this law was altered, and equal 
rights were granted to all religious*bodies whatever their 
denomination. The constitution of this state, more- 
over, required the legislature to superintend the 
appointment of clergymen and teachers, and to enjoin 
on the inhabitants diligent attendance on divine setvice 
The Sunday laws were exceedingly severe. On.the 
other hand the constituent assembly of South Carolina 
decreed in the year 1790, ‘* All religious bodies possess 
equal rights,” bat exeluded all minieters and preachers 
from both Houses. 


However this may be, when Washington, on Apri! 


40, 1783, announced to the army in a sublime proclama- 


tion the cessation of hostilities, he was able to say, 
“ Happy, thrice happy must those feel, and will be 
esteemed so by posterity from the lowest to the 
highest, that may have contributed anything to the 
eenstruction of this great work of liberty and the 
state on the broad basis of independence; those 
who aided in the furtherance of the rights of 
man, the establishment of * asylum for the poor and 
oppressed of ail nations and all religions.” Consequently 
the Act through which the Union was founded contained 
no regulation concerning religion. But when in 1787 
regulations were made relative to the extensive north- 
western territories the proposition was introduced, ““No 
one can be molested on account of his religious 
views.” In some states, for instance Connecticut, the 
constitution met with opposition on aceount of the ex- 
clusion of all regulations concerning religion, because 
this was considered as “ against Christian duty.” But. 
when in 1789 additions were made and amendments 
introduced into the Act, the following was one ofthe most 
important, “Liberty ofreligion, speech, and press must 
in n> way be diminished.” Thus while the declaration 
of independence in 1776 accorded to all inhabitants 
equal rights, the amendment of 1789 guaranteed 
unlimited liberty of religion. Nevertheless in single 
states, as already intimated, restricting laws still re- 
mained without, however, being strictly adbered to in. 
ptactice or producing mischievous effects. Thus we 
‘also meet ip the speech delivered by President Jefferson 
on March 4, 1801, before Congress, with the word, 
“ We have kept out from our country religious intoler- | 
ance which shed torrents of blood ;” and further on he 


_ declared “tas the very pillars of the American polity, 


liberty of religion, the press, and persons,” Jefferson's: 


“The fondamental law ofthe young 


| he deems best. 
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actions in accordangs with s, abd when 
he in 1808 entered on higgegond term of presidency, Le 
was enabled to say, religious matters have strictly 
adhered to the tenor of our constitution, according to 
which the central goy t has not the slightest 
right of interference. have at no time arrogated to 
myself the right to prescribe actions of this nature ; all 
seligious affairs were left such as the:copatitution found 
them; they remained under the administration of the 
spiritaal or secular authorities, aecording to the pleasure 
of the several religious bodies.” : 
| One of the most distinguished presidente was James 
Madison (from 1809 to 1817). During his career, 
before be beeame presidert, as citizen, er of state 
and ambassador, he often had occasion to write memoirs 
whieh belong tothe most excellent ever produced by 
the Union, so distinguished fer exeellent state papers. | 
the performances of Madison vone is more 
brilliant than a memorial from him end bis colleagues. 
presented to the legislature of Vitginia, when the pro- 
posal was made that the state should pay the salary of! 
the Christian elergy. In this document he said, “Tae 
religion or duty which we owe to our Creator, as well 
as the manner to. practise it, is only the resnlt of man’s 
reflection and conviction, not of any power of coercion. 
Religion therefore must be left to the conviction and 
conscience of every individual. This right is by its 
nature an inalienable right. It is inalienable beeause 
the opinions of man depend upon their. couvictions, 
which they acquire through their reflection, and are not 
regulated by orders coming from without. Every man 
is in duty boand to worship God in the manner which 
This duty is superior to all others to 
which society may or can lay claim. For thie reason 
we consider it an irrefragable truth that religious rights 
and wants should not be interfered with by civil iaw. 
Religion stands beyond all regulation of civil society.” 
Madison then continues to discuss the grave disadvan- 
tages of every ‘* state religion,” and we here only quote 
a few remarks; “* A state clergy and all their regula- 
tions have only had the’ effect of destroying religion. 
We have before us the experience of a state religion in 
Christian countries extending over 15 centuries. Pride 
and indolence of the clergy, ignorance and bondage of 
tht laymen, fanaticism and persecution have increased 
among all classes in an almost incredible degree,” 
“A just government will find its greatest. safety io 
equally protecting every citizen in the exercise of his 
religion, and in the protection of his personal liberty 
and property. All convictions and all sects must enjoy 
equal rights, none must be allowed te encroach upon 
the rights of another or to curtail them. Torrents of 
blood were shed in the old world because these princi- 
ples were disregarded.” The proposition was rejected 
by the House and not renewed again. Before such a 
spirit and such principles the very last vestiges of res- 
trictions had to give way, as for instance, in Massachu- 
setts in 1820 and in Maryland in 1822. 

Nevertheless we cannot discuss this subject without 
touching upon a matter of great importance. By the 
opponents of religious liberty the objection is still raised 
that anconditional religious liberty is nothing but irre- 
ligiousness, the annihilation, or at least desolation, of all 
religion. But it is precisely the United States of 
America which furnish the most complete counter 
evidence. We will quote for this purpose the words of 
the most anti-ecclesiastical Neamann on ecclesiastical 
matters in America (vol. ii. p. 144). “* The clergy have, 
as shown before in detail, educated the New Englanders 
to be the most active, business-like, and shrewdest ) 
people in the world. The clergy are to this day, although 
not to the same extent, the educafors and trainers of 
youth, the counsellors and guides of the adults. The 
position of tke ‘ ministry,’ however, does not injure, as 
our Euro experience might easily lead us to believe, 
either the populer liberty or republican institutions. 
In Europe the Christian religion has not rarely sunk 
down into a police institution, robbing man of dis dig- 
nity, used and abused by despots according to their 
whims or benefit. Net so in America. In the United 
States the Christianity of all sects, the religions of all 
the faithful serve as the basis of self-government and as 
the most solid pillars of republican institutions. Relli- 
gion is inseparately bound up witt all their relations, 
with the form and organisation of the whole communal 
life. The Americee charch, by whatever designation 
we comprehend the several religious bodies, including 
even the papists, because she rests upon the basis of 
voluntaryism, because the ministers are elected by the 
congregations end supported by them, is in many res- 
cts mach better organised than the commonwealth.” — 
4.4, I, 


Carro.—Marx or Distincrion.— ‘nm the occasion of 
the anniversary of the Viceroy’s birthday, six knights of 
the Imperial order of the Medjedie were nominated, three 
of whom were coreligionists, viz., Messrs. Castelunono, 
Usiglio, ani Nahmann, all of them much esteemed, and 
discharging for the last fifteen years the functions of 
honorary judges at the tribanal of commerce with the 


| greatest zeal, to the great advantage of the European 


eolony 

Wiuna.—An Act or Trranny.—The Governor Ge- 
neral of Lithuania, General Kaufman, wishing to bring 
the recruiting to a close a few days earlier than usual, sent 
for the Jewish authorities on a Saturday in orderto make 
them sign the roll for the Jews, as prescribed by the law. 
The Jews objected, declaring that the act required to be 
done was forbidden by their religion on Sabbath. The 
incensed general immediately ordered them to be thrown 
into. prison; but as they were not intimidated by this 
tyranny, he threatened to enrol among the recruits all the 
relatives of the twelve wardens unless they signed at once 
on the Sabbath the document laid defore them. This 


threat at last produced the desired effect.—drchives /s- 
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TORICAL AND. PHILOLOGICAL 
MENTARY ON THE BOOK OF ESTHER, 
’ AFTER THE READING OF THE PERSIAN 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
(Continued from No. 590. 


| The quotation made from the Persian annals in the 
terms which we find often cited, from the annals of the 
kings of Judah and the annals of the kings of Israel, is 
a fact of high importance. Here is an author who 
spoke of Mordecai and Esther, since without this cir. 
cumstance the book of Esther would not have quoted 
‘it, and we Know that these same annals formed the 
principal source of the Persian history of Ctesias, of 
Caidej of which the library of Photius has preserved for 
us a succinct summary. Now whe tells us that in the 
books which treated of the history of Xerxes, since his 
‘return from Greece, Ctesias, physician to Artaxerxes 
II., has net meade mention of the history whieh occupies 
fas? No passage preserved from the Persian hi 
speaks of Ezra or Nehemiah, and nevertficless, the 
historical valne of the Persian rescripts found therein 
has never been doubted. 7 
Moreover, Persia's special histories, or Persiea, com- 
posed by Dinon of Rhodes, Denis of Miletus, Charon of 
Lampsacua, Aristides of Miletus, Agatharchides of Sa- 
mos, Baton of Sinope, Chrysermus of Coriath, Ctesi- 
phon, Pharmuchus of . Nisibis, are a!l lost, and we do 
not speak of the large historical works where those of 
the Persians eccupied a principal position, as those of 
Theopompas of Chios, Duris of Samos, Nicholas of 
scus, and several other authors of renown in 
antiquity. 
Consequently, this objection falls to the ground, 
through the fact that weno longer have any special 
work written on Persia, 
We likewise see in the text of Bisoutoun data not 
referred to hy Herodotus, when he speaks of the events 
even with mach detail, Thus the father of history gives 
us an account of the taking of Babylon by Darius, but 
does not say that this city must have been taken 
twice, because two impostors proclaimed themselves 
as the trae Nebuchadnessar, son of Nabonid, in the 
space of four years. The names of these anfcrtunate 
pretenders, Nidintabel and Arakh, have not been 
transmitted by the historian of Halikarnassus, The great 
inscription of Bisoutoun makes mention of great revolts 
in Susiana, Media, Assyria, Egypt, Parthia, and in the 
notthern provinces, of which Herodotus does not speak, 
Nor does he speak of the Persian Ocosdates ( Vahyaz- 
data) by pame, who, some years after the accession of 
Darios to the throne, pretended to be Smerdis, son of 
Cyrus, and who on this ground menaced the crown of 
Darius. Darius himself, in his own words, said of thig 
pretender, ** He waskiog in Persia.” It required no 
less than two battiee to evercome this Oeosdates. After 
his execution the rebels withdrew iato Arschosy, and 
continued the revolt, and only when conqnered in two 
more encounters and besieged in a fortress, were they 
compelled, after one year’s resistance, to surrender to 
Hyanes, Darius’s general. 
Herodotus, who hastens to come to. the expedition 
against the Scythians because this, at a later period, 
afforded a prete»t to the king of Persia for attacking 
the Ionians and Greeks, nevertheless says nothing aboat 
these historical facts, which, however, the evidence of 
the principal actor does not permit us toca'l into doubt. 
Perhaps that Dinon or Ctesias mentioned these facts, 
which the silence of the authors who have reached us 
cannot invalidate. 
All historical data of the book of Esther agree per- 
fectly well with what the Greeks have transmitted to 
us concerning their adversaries. The notions conveyed 
in the Biblical writing concerning the castoms of the 
Greeks and the usages at court are likewise confirmed 
by the data derived from other sources. 
The book commences with a reference to the 127 
provinces of the empire, from India (only quoted on 
this occasion in the Bible) to Ethiopia. India, as a 
conquered country, does mot figure in the early inscrip- 
tions of Darius, but it appears in the sepulchral text of 
Nakchi-Roustam, near Persepolis. Herodotus, too (iii 
94), makes of India the twentieth financial territory. 
These provinces wete subdivided into less extended 
‘districts, and Herodotus (iii. 90) actually gives 75 names 
as contained in these 20 territories, or satrapies. For at 
the head of each of these provinees stood the “‘guardian 
of the empire '’ (Khsathrapavan in Persian), of which 
the Greeks have made Satrapes or Xatrapes, But the 
Hebrew knows this word too; the book of Esther (iii 12 
and elsewhere) calls him Akhshdrpn, which originally 
was pronounced Akhshadrapan, and which the Masso- 
rites, according to the analogy presented Ly the change 
of Akhshavarsh into Akhasverash, have transformed 
into Akhashdarpan, 
(To be continued. ) 


Russia.—ExtTension OF Ricurs.—vy an Imperial 
ukase lately promulgated, every Jew who has received a 
diploma from a Russian or Polish university is eligible for 
civil offices. ‘I"he Government, moreover, has ordered 
that in all grammar schools Israelitish teachers for im- 
parting religious instruction to Jewish pupils should be 
appointed. | 

Tue Lares Excesses Bonemia.—The. excesses, 
we are told, have exercised a very sad inffuence on 
the prosperity of the country in general, One of the 
wealthiest Jewish merchants of Prague, disgusted 
with the conduct of the people, has resolved to 
transfer his riches to another country. All orders for 


oods have been countermanded. Numerous failures 
ve taken glace, as there is a general dread of a 
repetition of these excesses e in general is 


at. wane It must be borne in mind that the Jews 
of Bohemia belong to the most intelligent and enter- 
rising classes of the population, and that a very 
lives proportion of the provincial trade is in their 
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‘gestoration reopened for worship, Dr. Binney, of W cigh- 


_ Jf tra¢ition was at fault, one could not help feeling a 


was the Inw-giver, and the leader of the tribes from | 


MAY 11, 1666) 


SERMON BY. DR. BINNEY,, - 
Howard. Chapel, at..Bediford, having been efter its 

ouse a London, delivered the inaugurate dis- 
pes e sermon is one which, with some slight’ 
modifications, might have been delivered in eny eyna- | 
gogue. Weeopy it from the *‘ Bedfordshire Mercury” | 
with some slight omissions, as a specimen of the kiad 
of discourses now preached in ehurch and chapel by the 
more the ministers of 
the Gospel :— | 

Dr. Binney selected for his text Deuteronomy 

xxxiv. 1—6, conta’ning the account of the Lord 
showing Moses Canaan from Pisgali, art of the! 
death of Moses. He said:~You know an the best’ 
guthority, thet of apn apostle, these are some, 
things ia the Bible bard to be understood. There are, 
many things hard to be understood: depths we cannot ; 
fathom, heights we cannot attain ; onfulfilled prophecies 
that are mysterious ; revelations of truth dazzling from 
excessive light, which we —— as facts, but of | 
whieh we comprehend little. There are things in the 
Bible very difficult; yet, I hold in spite of that, that 
the Bible is a popular Book, adapted to be the book of 
the people, the book of the poor man ; it is the book of 
the common, illiterate, uneducated people. I is a 
book that can interest ; it does so from a vast variety 
of causes. The Bible has wonderful stories for little 
children ; then it has the whole of the practical philoso- 
phy in the bundle of Proverbs for the ybung man ; 
these task the highest intellect, and call for the energy | 
of the most developed faculty; then, you know, the 
Bible comes to manhood, takes a man as it finds him 
with the circumstances of his condition, puts the ab- 
stracts of religion into modes, forms, and similitudes 
that every man can feel, through the mediums of ima 
gination and conscience ; then, those who are getting 
on in life, those that have the most of life behind them, 
there is for us the wonderful Book of Psalms. Now, 
yeu young people cannot undersiand the Book of 
Psalms ; you cennot read it as older men read it. In 
order to understand the Psalms the hear: must be dis- 
ciplined by sorrow, mast have gone through periods of 
temptation, trial, and tears, and must understand the 
vicissitude of heart that belongs to real religious experi- 
ence,—then the Book of Psalms grow upon us, and 
unfold to us their higher and deeper meaning. But 
there is another thing that makes the Bible popular. 
There is so much biography, there are so many sketches 
of character. Sometimes in the book we meet with 
little photographs, a miniature representation of some 
man or woman, which we never.forget ; then there are 
large biographies of wonderfal vicissitudes, events in a 
long life beautifully developed, in which we see God's 
providence work by divine laws; reasoned about in the 
abstract, but shown to be worked out as facts, and 
showing how God does, how God acts, as He speaks in 
the higher utterances of His will. .I will, this morn- 
ing, just talk a little about that class of wonderful 
biography, in which is the wonderful biography of 
Moses, the man of God. I will just glance a little at 
the parting scene you all remember, whieh we have 
before us in the conclusion of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
and just take a brief review of some of the events that 
come before this last closing scene. Moses, you know, 
was one of the most distinguished biblical characters ; 
a wonderfal life was his. Think of the little babe in 
the bulrushes by the river. Now, I have stood ty the 
side of the Nile; I have stood at the spot upop the 
river where tradition says, Near here little Moses was 
found in the ark of bolrushes. You can hardly uader- 
stand the sensations that came overus. That natural 
spot is consecrated by the eloquence, by the virtue, by 
the prophetic power, by the noble and heroic characte. 
ristics, of one of the most prominent men of the Bible. 


thrill as he looked up the river by the margin of which 
the little child lay in the bulrusbes. How little the 
father and mother of Moses knew what sort of a new 
man had come into the world, what was wrapped up 
in that undeveloped brain, what was wrapped up in the 
faculties of that little babe! How little the young girl 
who sat upon the bank watching to see what should 
become of the child, or the king’s daughter who took 
care of the child, knew what sort of a history they were 
making! And what do any of you know of what God 
has sent when a new manis born? God's great re- 
source, from whence come faculties, genius, and every 
thing that is heroic, that source is not exhausted. It is 
a solemn thing—that little bit of unfulfilled prophecy 
which there is in a new-bora child. I dare say some 
of you remember that in the last century two mothers, 
in the very same year, about the very same month, sat 
each with her babe upeo her knee. Ah! Did they 
know what sort of men had come into the world, what 
amakers of history were lying upon their knees? One 
was Wellington, and one Napoleon. There was a man 
came to me the other day, a Master of Arts, with ho-| 
nours and degrees upon him, gained at a university. 
‘He was a little ragged boy in the stree's of a great 
city ; a man took hold of the boy and put him into the 
ragged school; the boy developed faculty and power, 
and came fresh from the university with degrees, ho- 
mours, reputation. The preacher then proceeded to 
review the life of Moses, which was naturally divided 
dato three equal parts. There was the first forty years 
in which he got a scholarly education, during which 
his military faculty was developed, in which he asso 
ciated with characters of a higher class of society and 
ot the education of a thorough man of the world ; then 
God took him and separated him in the wilderness, 
during another forty years, where he was perpetuaily | 
alone, undergoing another sort of culture, where he was, 
Operated upon by the Spirit of God, and developed into 
@ god-like man; and tes the other forty years he 
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Egypt to the promised land. At the end of hia life, 
those who came out of Egypt and had the souls of slaves 
hed been snuffed off, and a new race bad 


putetion fit fer the entergrise, were going to take pos- 
seemton of the land. But Moses was not to 
go. Yet'it mast have seemed to him that what be had 


{passed throngh was process of preparation for his | 


entering Canaan. why, he had given laws and insti. ' 
tutions ; under the Divine guidance he had begen the! 
literature, moral and theological, and developed the 
great iden of the laws. How he mast oy 
see the realisation of his great thought! That he did | 
feel mach because of bis exclusion was evident from his 
owa words. He besought the Lord with strang crying 
and tears that he might be allowed to go over and see 
the good land beyond Jordan, but the Lord was wroth | 
with him and would not hear him. This biography ' 
seemed so superhuman and divine in the great circum: | 
stances that belonged to it. How, at the close, circum-. 
stance after circumstance, event after event, came upon , 
the mind ; the great loneliness, the disappointment, the 
mortification that belonged to our common humanity. 
Moses stood alone. His sister Miriam, she that was a 
prophetess, was dead. His brother Aaron was dead, 
All the people were to go over Jordan, but he could not. | 
He seemed to feel that if God would petmit him to go: 
over the land it would be a cause of public gratification. | 
He was not so very old, speaking of things as they were, 
atthat day. He was 120. Why, his great grandfather | 
died at 137; his grandfather died at 133; his father 
died at 137. Why, if he bad only lived as long as his 
father there would have been 17 years before him. ' 
What might have been done in those 17 years! It was’ 
easy to see how a man should feel sorry under sach | 
circumstances. The preacher continued : Now we come | 
to the closing scene. God says to Moses, You and 
Joshua come tome. You, the older man, are about to 
depart; he succeeds you; come to me and I will give 
Joshua charge. They mect, and Joshua receives the 
charge from the mouth of God,—fine ideas, laws, pre- 
eepts, moral directions, embodied in verse, pat into 
rythm, which he is to teach the people, and which they 
woald assuredly remember. Moses came forth and, 
delivered it: he could not be sacisfied with that, his 
heart yearned, then last of all his prophetic and poetic 
spirit plays forth, and, just before he expires, comes out 
in the form of a blessing. Then the last scene has to 
be prepared for. I could imagine that he, Joshua and 
Eleazar, the suceessor to the leadership and the sec 
cessor to the priesthood, have bad, perhaps, the last 
isterview and conference with God. The people are 
all assembled together in tribes, having come out of 
their tents. Joshua and Eleazar are prepared to go 
along the plain with Moses. The people never loved 
him before as they love him now. There would come 
over them regret for their murmurings, for their hard 
speeches, for the tears they had caused him to shed, for 
the sorrow and anguish of heart they often had inflicted. 
But, how mercies brighten when they take their flight! 
How little we understand the value of a thing while we 
have it! Some did not value their mother as they did 
when she came to die, nor the father, Then ‘they 
turned to the memories of their childhood and 
thought of their disobedience and ingratitude. What 
would you give for your mother back again, or father ? 
These people had approached a crisis when they must 
lose their father and their head, and they looked back 
with regret to what bore upon their consciences, Moses, 
he seemed to love them better than before, though he 
loved them much. Imagine the feeling of the people, | 
repressed until be had reached the distant mountain, but 
which they could not succeed in repressing any longer ; 
it would burst forth with tears like the noise of many 
waters. So tbe old man walked along the plain, the 
people gazed up. I suppose Joshua and Eleazar would 
go tothe foot of the mountain and no farther. He was 
to go and meet God alore, and die inthe mount, How 
they would look! When he began to ascend he would 
be hidden for a moment'by a jutting rock. How they 
would watch him till they observed him agein! Often 
they thought they saw him when they saw him not. At 
last they are certain he is gone; perhaps a luminous 
appearance indicated the approach of the Vivine person 
and the separation of Moses from all men. God took 
him and placed him upon the highest peak of the highest 
hill ; and, partly by the natural strength of his vision 
yet unimpaired, partly by Divine and supernatural 
vigour, he was permitted and enabled to look across the 
river over into the land, up the north, down the south, 
and far away across the land tothe utmost sea. And 
God said, ‘‘ This is the Jand which I sware unto Abra- 
ham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it 
unto thy seed: I have caused thee to see it with thine 
eyes but” But! Those terrible buts! There are 
some terrible butsin the Bible. Naaman was a great 
man : he had diseomfited his enemies and he was crowned 
with victories, but—he was a leper. A terrible but that ! 
“Lord, I will follow the, but’”—— “I have caused 
thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt mot go over 
thither.” So Moses gazed and gazed until, perhaps, for 
a moment a little dash of the old disappointment would 
come upon him, when he saw the land marked out by 
many rivers snd streams, and with vineyards of olives. 
You have seen dissolving views, and bave noticed, when 
one seene follows another, it appeared to be confosion, 
but gradually the new scene became clear. Ope can: 
almost imagine that it was thus with Moses, and that he 
Whatis this absorbs me quite, ; 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirit, draws my breath ? 
3 Tells me, O Lord, can this be death? 
The scene recedes! It dieappears! Heaven opens upon 
the eye! He hears sounds seraphic. The dissalving 


a to resist disease ig conferred the 


the terrestrial ; fo, another picture comes, and he found 


buried him. Was there ever a faderal like 

that? Tae fact is, like all great men, he lived alone; 
he lived among them but he was not of them. And God 
gave him distinction in his death, and there, in that 
solitary nook of the mountein, God buries him. The 
acher then went on to dedace some practica! remarks 

m the death of Moses. It showed how, ia the Go- 
vernment of God, —punishment followed trans- 
gression ; how a violation of law could not be without 
result. Transgression mast bave issues. Imagine that 
God, having creaced the earth, placed man upon it, and 
gave a great system of law by which they were to live, 
move, and haying their being, —having constructed the 
great machine and left it to work itself out, as a meces- 


ment must follow violation and transgression of the lew. 


and administered the iew. ‘There were violations of 
ates law from which they sew at once what must 

the resilts. They saw a poor wretched man, stag- 
gering in his intexication, who bore upon his counte- 
mance the sigh that he was living far too fast, that he 
was burning up the machine, that he was puttin - on the 
steam to blow up the whole apparatus. As they looked 
they would say, By inevitable consequence, that man 
will die in six months! 
physical law. He spake unadvisedly with his lips, 
saying, “* Hear now, ye rebels, must we fetch you water 
out of this rock?” He did not treat God reverentially. 
He had violated a higber law, a spiritual law. Another 
thing to W learnt was that a dark spot may come over 
a long and brilliant life. Call no man’s life happy till 
he is dead, Let the drama be finished before you pro- 
nounce upon it asa whole. It was better not to erect 
a statue to a living man. They did not know wkat 
might happen, what changes might take place in a man’s 
character. How some, at one time zealous for the 
truth, had turned into doubters, deniers, and sceptics. 
The sin for which Moses was excladed from the pro- 
mised land was committed in the last year of bis life. A 
Jesson might also be learnt from the maoly, god-like 
magnanimity with which he accepted the Divine will, 


how to die. He (the preacher) had seen affectation 
even on a deathbed ; be had seen people die and heard 
them ta’k in a way that suggested what was to be said 
in the obituary of the magazine more than anything else. 
There could be affectation, there could be cowardice, 
there could be bravado in the death chamber. Moses 
died alone, and so must every onedie. A dying maa 
might be surrounded by friends, but he must cross the 
dark valley of the shadow of death alone, It should 
ve further noticed that subsequent to the death of Moses 
God interposed between the people. The Lord buried 
Moses, and no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
day. Why should the people not know the sepulchre 
of Moses? Because God knew that a rude and half 
savage peomle had strong superstitions. Had they 
known the sepulchre of Moses they would have got hold 
of his bones and carried the remains of the lawgiver, 
and put their trust in them. God saw that, and, in 
mercy to the people as well as to confer a Divine dis- 
tiaction on the prophet, He buried him so that no min 
knew his sepulchre. This veneration for relics wae a 
nataral feeling. It would seem [that the rever- 
ence for relics, if not worship, was predominant 
among Protestants as weli as among papists. A 
methodist preacher, one Dunn, had advertised tnat 
he had a piece of the gown in which Mr. Wesley 
preached, two neckcloths that belonged to Charles Wes- 
ley, and a pair of spectacles, comb, and pocket book 
that belonged to Adam Clarke. Though, of course, 
neither he nor the people called Methodists, a most 
noble, earnest, and intelligent people, distingaished by 
great good sense, thorough simplicity of piety and faith, 
—neither he nor they would bow down and wouship 
these relics, but human nature ioclined them to a a 
stitions regard for rags and relics. Therefore God 
taught the children of Israel that they must puc their 
trust in Him, in a living Presence. Then, it should be 
observed that Joshua wes appoioted to succeed Moses. 
How often it was said of a great legislator, @ great poli- 
tician, a great orator, a great preacher, if he were to die 
what should wedo? Do? why trust in God, who, 
of the residue of His Spirit, of the fountain of facalty, 
of genius, of power, will raise up another man to me 
the place of one who retires. Then, let there be no 
fear for the future. Great minds, great preachers have 
yet to come out of the darkness, fram God into the 
world and the Church, as there ever has been. The great 
thing is, let us learn to serve our own generation. Leave 
futurity to posterity and God, Let them give heed to 
the counsel of an old man, and spply their judgment, 
common sense, and religious expericnec. 


Huncary.—An ImpertaL Donarron.—lIt deserves 
notice tha: the Emperor of Austria gave a donation of 
500 florins (£50) to the small congregation of Oraviezs 
towards the buildiag of a new synagogue. This, at all 
events, shows the enlightened sentiments of the .oparch. 
Never before has an Austrian monareh evinced similar 
liberalism. 


Pitis.—Low Temperature,—Hot, cold, or change- 
able weather is Very apt to undermme ‘the health, u the sto- 
mach be kept up to its highest state of digestiveefficieney. Halle 
way’s Pills improve the appetite, and so promote digestion that a 
| large supply of new materials is threwn imto the blood after every 
meal, whereby fresh vigour and activity are bestoweden every 


system. 
Pills thoroughly purify the bleod when it as tainted by 


fogs, unwholesome vapours, 1mMproper foed, or other impurities. No 


medicine equals these pills for removing bilious complainis, sup- 
pressing ioiuees of the stomach, checking flatulency, and acting 


asmaild yet effective aperients, which are su 
view is completed. He thought he was Jeoking upaplanyage 


in the surrounded by sétaphic be- 
8, sin 80 that Divi .§ di 
| free from contaminstion, and, with character end | bad God’ him. 


sary and inevitable consequence, penalty aad pusish-— 
But God bad not left the earth to itself; He was in ft 


Moses bad not violated any © 


and his meek resignation. It was not anybody that knew — 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, MAY 11, 1866, 
PARLIAMENTARY OATHS AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
[SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. ] 


The Parliamentary Oaths Amendment Bill having, 
as announced in our last, received the royal assent, 
has now become part and parcel of the law of the 
land. This is too mportant a fact not to deserve 
some further notice. In addition to the comments 
upon it which we offered in our last, it suggests 
trains of thought and presents aspects upon which 
it may not be unprofitable to dwell for a short while. 
There is, in the first place, a reflection arising from 
the contemplation of the manner in which the boon 
demanded by the Jewish community was conceded, 
which is most characteristic of the English people 
and its Legislature. 

It is said of the fly that its eye, under the micro- 
scope, discloses hundreds of eyelets composing it, 
each a perfect mirror in itself, and each possessing all 
features marking he visual organ in its integrity. 
It is just the same with our Constitution. To the 
casual observer it presents itself as one whole. But 
just examine it minutely, and it will soon be seen 
that in reality it is a piece of mosaic consisting of 
thousands of particles laboriously joined together in 
along series of years; and yet, wonderful to say, 
each of these particles reflects the character and 
nature of the whole, so that we need only study the 
aspect of one single fragment in order to understand 
the features of the aggrogate. Just consider the 
struggle for Jewish emancipation, as it dragged along 
its slow length over 36 years’; how the measure was 

arrested at every step ; how not a position was sur- 
rendered so long as it was defensible ; but how, on 
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) bold. to stronghold, the whole territory was secured. 
Here we have precisely the character of the English 
Legislature as mirrored forth in every important 
contest, involving some important principle. When, 
in other countries, questions affecting the very foun- 
dations of social order are discussed, and the most 
sweeping measures revolutionising all popular inter- 


principle, however lucid in itself, is admitted unchal- 
lenged, and no change, however much called for, 
sanctioned without long and searching inquiries and 
without the most serious opposition. The “devil’s 
advocate” is not an exclusive Roman institution, nor 
is it carried in the Papal theocracy to the highest 
degree of {perfection. We should rather think that 
it is part and parcel of the English Constitution, 
since there is never lacking a party in the Legislature 
ready to defend the grossest abuses and the most 
absurd practices, provided they are marked by the 
rust of antiqnity. The English caution and the 
instinct ot conservatism, very often lurking in dis- 
guise even in the most advanced liberalism, but 
rarely allow of any important measure passing at 
once. All such legislation, therefore, is piecemeal, 


| the concessions gradual, as though only made tempo- 


rarily and experimentally, to be recalled at the ear- 
liest opportunity ; whilé in reality the grant once 
accorded is never cancelled, and the ground once 
surrendered is never demanded baek. Such is the 
picture of every great legislative contest in England, 
and such is that of Jewish emancipation. From the 
first concession made, when Jews became eligible for 
municipal offices, to the culminating point, when the 
Parliamentary Oaths Amendment Bill was passed, 
there was not a single retrogression, although the 
advance was very slow and tedious. 


There is, secondly, a feature most honourably dis- 
tinguishing this contest as carried on in England 
when compared with analogous ones which took place 
simultaneously in yarious continental countries. In 
these Jewish emancipation met with quite as much 
opposition as in our own England; bnt there was a 
vast difference in the mode of warfare. In England, 
as a rule, the weapons employed by the enemies of 
the measure were those of honourable foes. With 
but few exceptions, the portion of the press and the 
section in Parliament hostile to the Jewish claims took 
their stand upon some broad principle, well-founded 
or erroneous, political or religious. The attempt was 
but rarely made to calumniate the Jewish body, to 
blacken its character, to misfepresent or disparage 
its religion, and thence to deduce the peril to the 
general welfare if the petitioners were entrusted with 
the rights demanded. The leaders of the opposition, 


while hostile tojthe measure, rarely indulged in fierce 


attacks upén the Jewish people, hardly ever em- 
ployed contemptuous language in referring to them, 
and occasionally even spoke respectfully and affec- 
tionately of them. It was different on the eontinent. 
There the weapons wielded by the enemy were but 
too frequently poisoned. The object was not less to 


withhold from the Jews the coveted boon than to 


deprive them of all public respect, to excite ill-will 
against them, to rouse the populace, and to kindle 
the flame of fanaticism. The articles published in 
some of the hostile papers would not be reproduced 
in England by the most scurrilous portion of the 
press ; and some of the speeches delivered by oppo- 
nents in legislative assemblies abroad, breathing as 
they did the deadliest hatred and darkest prejudices, 
would, if made in our Parliament, have excited the 
profoundest feeling of horror. And then it required 
some popular commotion, some powerful disturbance 
in the equilibrium of the social frame, before the 
boon was conceded. And how was the concession, 
when made, kept? It was wrung by violence from 
reluctant authorities, it was granted regrettingly with 
a thousand mental reservations, and was dishonestly 
in practice rendered nugatory. “The worst of pre- 
sents,” says an Arabic proverb, “is that which is 
preceded by delay and followed by reprobation.” 
There was no certainty whatever that the rights, 
once accorded, would not be withdrawn again. This 
was actually the case in some of the minor German 
States, such as Hanover and Electoral Hesse. Then 
look at Austria, and note the hesitation and vacilla- 
tion which marked the legislation concerning Jews. 
Twice within half a score of years were the claims of 
the Jews to equality admitted and denied. But Aus- 
tria at least proceeded openly in the matter. She 
scorned the disguise of hypocrisy. But Prussia, 
treacherous Prussia, after having solemnly declared 
the constitutional equality of all citizens, managed, 
so far as the Jews were concerned, to extract the 
marrow and to leave in their hands the mere husk. 
Nothing was rescinded, but everything explained 
away. Compare this with the honesty characterising 
the English authorities! The concession once made, 
nobody dreams of setting it aside in practice. As an 


the other hand, not an inch of ground once occupied | embodiment of the national will, it is respected and 


was lost uiltil, by gradual advancement from strong- 


\eomplied with by all parties. 


esta carried out in no time, in our Legislature no}? 
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| We now come to a train of thought suggested by 
jthe selgect "to we expression 


; before, and to which we now refer again, because’ 
we belicve and sincerely trust that no other 


men whom they were taught to consider as the sworn 
enemies of their religion. These Christians believed 
that the very religion of a Jew made it incumbent 
upon him to hite their faith, and to endeavour to 
subvert it by every means in his power. Now, had. 
these Christians known Jews from personal inter- 
course with them and Judaism from Jewish writings, 
instead of deriving their notions from the caricatures 
painted by avowed and disguised enemies, such erro-~ 
neous conceptions would never have been formed, 
They would soon have learned that there is nothing 
either in the Jewish character or Judaism that 
should transform a Jew into a natural enemy of his 
Christian fellow-man or creed. Ifa Jew manifested 
hatred to Christians and their religion it was not 
because he was either instinctively antagonistic to 
them or because it was instilled into his mind, but 
because hé considered them as his oppressors and 
persecutors, and their religion as the motive cause 
thereof. In this hatred he only followed the law of 
nature, it being implanted in the human heart to 
conceive animosity against those by whom it feels 
itself cruelly and systematically wronged. The very 
moment the Christian ceases to persecute the Jew, 
the Jew ceases to hate the Christian and bear ill-will 
to his religion. With the cause the effect falls to the 
ground. “Tolle causam”’ is as applicable in the 
moral as in the physical-world. And why should a 
Jew wish to subvert, or even to weaken, Christia- 
nity ? He does not hold that salvation depends ex- 
clusively upon the profession of Judaism. He neither 
| expects nor wishes the conversion of the Gentiles to 
Judaism. He firmly believes that the faithful prac- 
tice by the Christians of the moral precepts taught by 
Moses and the Prophets and re-echoed in the Gospels 
is sufficient to procure for them a portion in the 
world to come. He would much rather see’ good 
Christians than bad Jews. 

He no doubt earnestly wishes to see the fundamen- 
tal principles of Judaism adhered to by mankind 
without any alloy. But if as yet the majority of 
mankind are incapable of grasping them without 
any admixture of an inferior metal—if a period of _ 
preparedness, or, perhaps, of probation, be requisite 
before they can raise themselves to the height o — 
abstract religious truth, such as taught by Judaism 
—let there by all means be an amalgama of error 
fused in. It will in due time be gradually eliminated 
as it advances from stage to stage of refinement. 
And if England finds it expedient to unite her insti- 
tutions more closely with one form of Christianity 
than with another, why should we Jews be opposed 
to it? On the contrary, in this close union between | 
Church and State we perceive one of the best gua- 
rantees of our safety, since the sobriety of the latter 
eannot. but moderate the impetuous zeal of the 
former, while at the same time casting upon her the 
reflection of itsown enlightenment. And why should 
the Jew wish to break up, or even to impair, the 
structure of the Church? Does he covet her tempo- 
ralities ? Would or could, in the scramble for her 
inheritance, one single particle fall to his share? All 
this would naturally have occurred to those sincere 
Christians who conscientiously opposed Jewish eman} 
cipation for fear lest the new comers should use 
their power to the detriment of the established 
religion; had they been sufficiently acquainted with 
the feelings and tenets of those whom they opposed. 
Butas this was not the case, nothing but experience 
could bring home to them the groundlessness of 
their apprehensions. And this experience the last 
seven years have abundantly supplied. Has any of 
the Jewish members that sat in the House ever since 
1858, we will not say spoken or given a vote in & 
manner that might have been construed into a desire 
to impair the efficiency of the dominant religion, but 
even manifested any disrespect for the existing 
religious forms? While we are writing a Jewish 
gentleman is canvassing a constituency. Mr. Ser- 
jeant Simon has presented himself as a Parliamentary 
candidate to the electors of Nottingham. And how 
did he speak in one of his addresses to the constitu- 
ency of the Established Church? Here are his own 


words, as reproduced by the local journals : . 
He was not a churchman; but whatever might be his 
opinions theoretically with reference to the State religion, he 
looked on the church with respect, and would not disturb her 
in any of her privileges, because he believed she was the 
vehicle of much good to the country, and because he knew 
she was held in just veneration by a large proportion of her 
Majesty's subjects. He claimed the free enjoyment of any 
privileges which the State offered to any class or denomination, 
and he thought no class should be deprived of that which the 
State could offer because of their religious belief At the 
same time he thought it quite consistent with such a position — 
}'to support the principle of the maintenance of religions — 
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established by Jaw, which represented a considerable religious 
element in the pationa) life, and as such he could not help 
bat respect it, althongh he might differ ae to the peculiar 
form in which the principle was to be represented. With refe- 
rence to the question of church rates he wished them to make 
no mistake as to his opinions on that point. He had stated 
that he was not hostile to the charch, but he believed that, in 
the interest of the church, any question which brought them 
into conflict with any other class of people should be withdrawn. 
He therefore thought that it would be advisable to have a set- 
tlement come to upon the question of church rates, and he 
should wish for their total abolition, or such an adjustment of 
the question as would be satisfactory to all parties interested. 

And in another speech, delivered by the same 
gentleman on the 3rd inst., he remarked, referring 
to a rival candidate : 

Mr. Cossham is an admirer and advocate of the principle of the 
Church Liberation Society. That is a society whose love for the 
Church of England isso great, whose love for it is so deep, that 
they are endeavouring to do that for them which they do not de 
for themselves. They say they want to emancipate the Church 
from the State, in order that it may have more freedom of action, 
that she may do more good than she does at present. Not being 
a member of the Church of England, I do not venture to speak 
upon the subject as a member of that Church can do. They are 
the best able to speak, and I should regard ic as umption in 
meé if I came forward and said to the members of the Church of 
England, “ I will against your will separate the Church from the 
State, because I think, though the members of the Church do not, 
that you will be benefited by it.” That is what Mr. Cossham says, 
and that is what the party he represents says, and whose organ, the 
“Express,” advocates. Indiflerent to the feelings of the vast propor- 
tion of those who are attached to the Church of England, and 
indifferent to every other consideration but the one of carrying out 
their own end, they would separate the Church from the State. 
Well, gentlemen, I am not an advocate of that doctrine, and if on 
that account I am te be denounced as a Tory, they are free to call 
me that if they like. Then, again, I should feel it presumytion in 
me if I were to say to any one who wished to place flowers in the 
church and candles on the altar that he had no right to do so. I 
should feel it presumption in saying so to them and to Roman 
Catholics—to denounce that as Popish. When that term is used 
they mean to casta slur atone of the most ancient churches of 
Christendom and one of the largest sections of civilised men. 1 
do not sympathise with such principles. They may call me a Tory, 
if they like, I take my stand on loyalty to the Queen, on the 
liberty of the country, the upholding of the Constitution, and the 
maintaining of the Church and State as it is at the present—accept- 
ing the House of Peers as an independent part ofthe Constitution, 
not as a body who are to be turned out if their behaviour should 
not be found to be satisfactory to any particular party, but asa 
necessary and permanent part of the British Constitution; and 
whilst I entertain those principles, I may state that [ am in favour 
of entire liberty of conscience, and entire freedom for every man. 
I maintain that no man should be rendered ineligible for any right, 
privilege, or honour, on account of his religious belief. 


_ And these, we can assure our Christian readers, 


are the sentiments of every Jew towards the Church. | 


Should ever, which may God avert, English Jews 
cease to cherish them, it would not be their fault. 
It would simply be a sign that—at least in reference 
to Jews—the Church forgot her destination: to diffuse 
peace and good-will on earth. 

We now come to the last reflection suggested by 
the event upon which we comment. It is one to 
which we have likewise given expression before, and 
which on this occasion is forcibly recalled to our 
mind. Two hundred and ten years have elapsed 
since the noble and disinterested exertions of a Dutch 
coreligionist procured for us re-admission to this 
country. This champion was neither an influential 
banker nor a merchant prince. He was a rabbi in 
humble circumstances: what he gave and what he 
sacrificed he offered not from his superfluities, but 
out of his poverty. . It does not even appear that he 
was delegated by his community to the mission. It 
was his own love for his people, and zeal for his 
religion, that prompted him. He wrote, and spoke, 
and strove from the fullness of his heart. To his 
efforts is due the beginning which in the end so 
greatly prospered. What he sowed in tears we reap 
in joy. Our days have witnessed the crowning of 
the edifice the foundation of which was laid by 
him. Is it not now in time to evince our 
gratitude to the memory of the Amsterdam 
rabbi by associating his name with some bene- 
volent institution? The community has within 
the last generation perpetuated by various memen- 
toes the memory of several men who have well de- 
served of one or the other of its public establishments. 
It has erected memorial tablets, given testimonials, 
voted addresses, and founded scholarships for this 
purpose. Why should the founder of the Anglo- 
Jewish community alone be neglected? Is this 
indifference creditable to the Jewish body? And do 
we not thereby expose ourselves to the reproach that 
we are destitute of the sense of veneration for departed 
worth, deficient. in the appreciation of services ren- 
dered, and incapable of a pure disinterested feeling 
of gratitude? Why should not some scholarship be 
established by the name of the Menasseh ben Israel 
Foundation, attached to no particular scholastic 
establishment, and thrown open, under suitable con- 
ditions, to the competition of every young coreligion- 
ist in the empire? Let it be berne in mind that, by 
opeaing the mother country to the Jews, the colonies 
were likewise rendered accessible tothem. The Jews 
in dependencies of England enjoy as much the fruits of 
the exertions of the rabbi as the Hebrews now settled 
in the realm. And why should they not respond to 
a call that might proceed to them from the metro- 
polis, especially if the proposed scholarship were, as 
Suggested, declared open to general competition ? 

It may be that our voice, this time too, will die 
away as it did in 1858, after the admission of Baron 


Rothschild to his-seat in the House. Should this be) 
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the case we should of course grieve, but yet not 
regret this our renewed effort; for it would stand on 
record for posterity, that not the whole generation 
which witnessed the final triumph of the Jewish 
cause was oblivious of the duty which the community 
owed to the memory of its founder ; that the Jewish 
organ of the time, at least, urged it loudly and 
repeatedly, although, unfortunately, it was the voice 
crying in the desert. 


— — 

Return or Sir Moses Montgriors.—Sir Moses has 
returned home from his charitable mission to Jern- 
salem. He landed at Dover on Monday, and pro- 
ceeded on Tuesday to his residence at Ramsgate. 
Later in the week the worthy Baronet arrived in 
town, and it is understood that a special thanksgivin 
service will at an early date be held at the Spani 
and Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Marks. 

Mr. Serseant Simon.—Mr. Serjeant Simon, one of 
the candidates for Nottingham, was among the com- 

ny at the Levee held by the Prince of Wales on 

half of the Queen on Wednesday, the 2nd inst. 

Apornecariges’ Hati.—lIn the list of names of gen- 
tlemen who passed their examination in the science 
and practice of medicine and, received certificates of 
practice on Thursday, May 3rd, is also that of our 
co-religionist, Albert Kisch, of 2, Cireus-place. 

Unirep Srares.—Disaster.— Among the man 
passengers who lost their lives by the burning of the 
steamer “ Financier,’ bound from Pittsburg to New 
Orleans, we perceive the names of “ Emanuel Roths- 
child, wife, and two children,” from Texas. We pre- 
same from what we hear that they are coreligionists 
from Germany -This will be sad news to their rela- 
tives and friends. We hope that our exchanges will 
give publicity to this notice.—Jewish Messenger. 

Mr. Serseant Suwon at Ser 
jeant Simon addressed again the electors of Notting- 
ham on the 3rd inst., and in the course of his eloquent 
prem referring to his creed, he made the following 
observation :—I have been much abused and vilified 
by a paper called the “‘ Express ” —(hooting) — which 
they tell me is the organ, not of the Liberal party, but 
ofa small section of it in Nottingham (“ Number 
Thirty.”) Gentlemen, the writer in that paper who 
thought fit to resort to low abuse and seurrility, and 
to endeavour to appeal to the lowest passions of 
human nature, by exciting religious prejudice against 
me. (“ Shame.) I saya paper of that description 
is unworthy of being the organ of any section of the 
Liberal party. (Hear, and applause.) Gentlemen, 
the “ Express’ mistakes me if it thinks it can attack 


THE WESTMINSTER JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL— 
ANNUAL EXAMINATION. 

The annze! examination of the pupils of this institution 
and the distribution of prizes took place op the 3rd inst. 
Among those present we noticed Mr. H. L. Keeling, the 
sev. M. B. Levy, Dr. Hermann Adier, Mr. L. M. 
Rothschild, 
Rey. the Chief Rabbi, was engaged in solemnizing 
marriages, and from Mr. Alderman Salomons, whose 
parliamentary duties prevented his attendance. 

Mr. Keeling, Vice President, having been voted to the 


chair, the examination was with; the girls in 


Hebrew and English reading, grammar, history, geogra- 
phy, parsing, scriptural history, translation, &c. ; the boys 
in Hebrew translation of the Bible, prayers, grammar, 
Jewish history, English grammar, geography, history, 
meotal arithmetic, reading, &. The manner in 
which the children acquitted themselves elicited the - 
bation of all present. The examination having pea 
‘the chairman and the Rev. M. B. Levy distribated the 
prizes to the most deserving. 

Mr. Keeling then stated that the examination they had 
witnessed was one which might be seen in the every day 
working of the institution. The successfal results he as- 
cribed tu the zeal manifested by themasters and mistresses, 
to whom every praise was due, and he hoped the managers 
would join him in the appreciation of their services by im- 
proving their position. The chairman then adverted to 


Y | the want of a day school for the middle classes at this 


end of the metropolis ; they were obliged to refuse admig- 
sion to many children of respectable tradesmen who were 
willing to pay a small sum, in consequence of the claim 
the children of the poor had upon them, The uttention 
of the managers had been called to the necessity of Sab- 
bath lectures, but as the children were daily instructed 
in their religious duties and were mostly regular in their 
attendance at synagogue, it was considered sufficient for 
every religious purpose. He had to announce that the 
school continued to merit the warm approbation of the 
public. ‘The Baroness Lionel de Rothschild had with 
her usual generosity contributed £10 10s. for prizes. He 
then eulogised the exertions of the Rev. M. B. Levy, who, 
although having extra congregational duties to occupy 
him, nevertheless continued to exert himself in every pos- 
sible manner for the interest of the school. The chairman 
concluded his remarks by referring to the lossthe institution 
had sustained by the death of many earnest supporters of 
the school, and having thanked the meeting for their at- 
tendance called upon the Rev. M. B. Levy to address the 


pupils. 

The Rev. gentleman had not anticipated the call, buat 
would obey it with delight. He regretted the absence of 
the Chief Rabbi, who usually addressed the children with 


me, or in any way offend me by calling mea Jew. I 
belong to that race, and I glory in it—(hear, hear)— 
and I will tell you why. They have done more for 
humanity than any other, and [ am as proud of the 
illustrious ancestors from which | descend, and out 
of which Christendom has emanated, as any lord of 
this realm—(hear, hear)—or as any descendant of 
the proudest family in ——: (Applause.) I do 
not think that the organ of any section of the Liberal 
party should be the one to attack me on the ground 
of religion. (Hear, hear.) I have received nothing 
but kindness from those who were formerly the oppo- 
nents of Jewish emancipation, and I deplore the con- 
trast there is exhibited between the section in this 
town which is called Liberal Conservative and that 
which is called the Liberal party in attacking me. 
(Hear, hear.) | 

Gratz.—A New Conerecation.—We have gratify- 
ing news, says the “ Corriere Israelitico,’’ to commu- 
nicate to those who like to see rise again the worship 
of our fathers in the countries whence the babarism 
of the middle ages had driven them.. Last month a 
grand solemnity took place at Gratz, capital of Sty- 
ria, in’which a few Israelitish families settled some 
years ago. A synagogue having been erected, it was 
solemnly consecrated by the Kev. Dr. Jellinck, of 
Vienna, and the choir of the Viennese temple, pre- 
sided over by the precentor Sulzer. The ceremony 
was exceedingly solemn, edifying all those present, 
among whom there were the local authorities and 
many Christians. 

Tae or tae Cornet.—Herr S. Stern, of 
Vienna, an eminent Hebraist, discovered in an ancient 
“machsor” manuscript signs for the blowing of the 
cornet on New Year, which nobody understood. He 
submitted them to the officiating minister Sulzer, a 
profound musician, who succeeded in 
them and transcribing them in musical notes. 
subsequently published them in his “Songs of 
Zion.” Herr buna now writes to the “ Maghid ”’ 
that if the cornet is blown according to these notes 
the sounds produce an excellent effect. 

Jewish is 
u city on the Tigris, between Aleppo and Bagdad. A 
correspondent who lately went on tbis river to Bagdad, 
passing through Djezireb, writes : ‘* This is a well fortified 
city, as much by its position as by its walis and towers. 
There are in ths city aboat 18 Jewish houses. The Jews 
there drees and live like the Kurds, except in what can- 
cerns the religious practices. ‘They are very igagrant, and 
only the Skochet ana Chacham understand a little [lebrew. 
Ali that the latter, who is also a schoolmaster, is able to 
teach the young is the reading of the law with the musical 
accents. Translating is not thought of. The head of 
this community inbabits a house built in the Arabic 
fashion, with a court, a clamber, aud a hangor; and bis 
Whole furniture consists in a few wats, and fruit and 
vege:ables are suspended on the walls. In the court 1 
saw two women engaged in washing linen; they were 
dressed in the Kurdish fashion, unveiled, and wearing 
nose-ripgs. The master of the house then told me that 
these were histwo wives. In this country it is the custom 
to marry at least two wives, and sometimes polygamy is 
catried even still further.” | ia 


: so much fervency and benefit to their youtbful.minds. He 
congratulated those whcee progress and general good con- 
duct had merited attenticn, urging them to continue further 
exertions, to use their prizes as finger posts, pointing out 
the right path. He entreated them to cultivate the heart 
as we.l as the mind, ever reflecting that both should oc- 
cupy their attention, both should be regarded as twin 
sisters ; the one to enable them to work their way throagh 
life honourably, the other to refine their feelings and direet 
their thoughts heavenward. The Rev. gentleman baying 
addressed a few words of encouragementto the unsuccess- 
ful pupils concluded by proposiog that the thanks of the 


he manifests in the affairs of the school. 

Mr. Keeling replied. Ile appreciated the thanks ac- 
corded and hoped nothing would tend to weaken the pree 
sent efficient state of the institution, ) 

Dr. Hermann Adler then briefly proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Ladies’ Committee, when the national 
anthem was sung by the children,and the meeting separated 
highly pleased with what they had witnessed. . 


Wiruprawal or Mr. Simon.—It will be 
seen by an announcement in another column that Mr. 
Serjeant Simon is no longer a candidate for the er 
sentation of this borough. The reason assigned for 
his withdrawal are such as — be expected from 
any sincere Liberal and honorable man in the position 
the learned gentleman recently occupied ; and the 
example he has set is one that might be imitated with 
credit by another professing Libera!, who is 
his own personal ivatsen at the expense of the party 
he pretends to support. In bidding adieu to Mr. 
Simon, we can assure him that he was entirely in 
error in imputing to us, as he did the other day, any 
intention to reflect upon his religious faith; and, in- 
deed, we were somewhat surprised that one who has 
generally been so careful im his statements should have 
felt: it necessary to make the one referred to, which, 
with justice to ourselves, we must say, was not war- 
ranted by anything that has ap in this jotrnal. 
We were from the first quite unable to commend to 
our readers the candidature of Mr. Simon, believi 
as we did that it was calculated to divide the 
party, and that after that party had made its own 
choice, any additional candidate could only be re- 
garded as an intrusion. We, however, willingly 
Serjeant Simon’s explanation of his own motives in 
the matter, and wish that he may be able before long 


to render the Liberal party, in the capacity of a mem- 
ber of the Honse of Commons, that assistance of 


which he has now given the best proof he desires to 
afford.— ya Express, 

Bresiav.—Tue Samivany.—The report 
of the last year has just been published. Ita 
that the seminary is at present attended by 08 stu- 
dents, 54 of whom are Germans. The department 
for teachers, however, is only attended by eight stu- 
dents. The interest in this de tis shown by 
the steady increase of scholarships established by 
well-wishers of the Jewish community. Three stu- 
dents who had passed their examinations received 


&e., and ies were read from the 


meeting be given to Mr, Keeling for the unceasing interest - 


appointments in the course of last year.—A. Z. d. I. 
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- Sanhedrin. was constantly 


. HISTORY OF ‘THE JEWS. 

BE DR. H. GRATZ. 
(Concladed from our last.) 

‘The pefiod between Nisan 8 ani the close of Passover 


was likewise considered as one of commemoration of a 


victory against the Sadducees ; in it no public mourning 
was permitted, because in it the view of the Pirisees on 
the movability of the Feast of Weeks, antagonistic to that 
of the Sadducses, was received as authoritative. Mar- 
heshvan (November) 27 was likewise an anti-Sadducean 
semi-festival, because on it the ritual concerning the meat 
offering was established in consonance with the opinion 
of the Pharisees; also Ab (August) 24, because the law 
of inheritance, according to the views of the Pharisees, 
was sanctioned on thet day. In so far the restoration 
effected by Jada, son of Tabbai, and Simon, son of She- 
tach, bore a harmless character. They re-instated 
ancient laws, enacted new ones, and sought means of 
impressing them on the memory and attention of the 

le. But re-action does not keep within such 
moderate bounds; it is prompted by its nature to 
encroachments, so that a shock is followed by a counter- 
shock. Those ‘Sadducees who were unwilling to submit 
to the Pharisaic interpretation of the laws were sum- 
moned before their tribunal and forthwith condemned, 
Even crimes, which according to the law of Moses were 
not to be punished with death, if they were of frequent 
occurrence, brought upon the transgressor a sentence of 


' death. Thus a Sadducee was stoned because he had 


mounted a horse on Sabbath. ‘The zeal to raise the 
authority of the law and to banish opposition from the 
hearts of the Sadducees, was so great that Juda, son of 
Tabbai, ordered an individual to be executed who had 
been convicted of having borne false witness for the sole 
purpose of practically refuting the opinion of the Saddu- 
cees, without considering that he thereby transgressed a 
law of the Pharisees, which prescribed that witnesses 
convicted of false evidence in the case of capital punish- 
ment, could only be executed in the event of the convic- 
tion of all ofthem. One single witness, as his evidence 
was not admissible, could not be punished for false 
evidence. But so pure were the sentiments of both heads 
of the Sanhedrin that Simon, son of Shetach, did not 
cease remonstrating with his colleague for his rash sen- 


‘tence; and the latter was so profoundly moved by 


repentance at the innocently shed blood of the condemned 
witness, that he forthwith resigned his office as Sanhe- 
drial president, manifesting unmistakable tokens of con- 
trition. Stretched out over the grave of the executed 
man he uttered lamentations, and prayed for death in 
order to expiate the judicial murder committed by him. 
In general these two men had not forgotten the Pharisaic 
clemency, “espite the rigor to which the position of 
matters had driven them. An apophthegm traced to 
Juda, son of Tabbai, displays his humane sentiments. 
** The accused are to be considered as trangressors of the 
law only as long as they stand before the court ; as soon 
as they have withdrawn they are again to be considered 
&s innocent.” 

Simon, son of Shetach, who after the resignation of 
Juda, son of Tabbai, filled the office of president: of the 
Sanhedrin, seems not to have relaxed in severity against 
the transgressors of the law. Under his presidency there 


also occurred the very rare trial for witchcraft. Eighty 


women charged with witchcraft were nailed to crosses at. 
Ascalon.- Since the persecution of witches by Saul, the 
first Jewish king, this strange mysterious disorder was 
nowhere referred to; it is therefore most enigmatical 
how this phenomenon again emerged so suddenly, at a_ 
time when its very bas‘s—immorality joined to iddlatry— 
was wanting. But so dense is the vail of legend spread 
over this trial that no judgment can be formed of this 
incident, and no conclusion throwing light upon the state 
of morality of fhe period can be drawn. His unsparing 
severity drew upon Simon such a profound personal hatred 
on the part of bis opponents that they meditated revenge. 
‘They subormed two false witnesses, who accused his son 
of a capitalctime, in consequence of which he was sen- 
‘tenced to death. But on the way to the place of execu- 
tion he so pathetically affirmed his innocence that the 
witnesses themselves were moved, and confessed the 
conspiracy. When the judges upon this were going to 

it the innocently condemned person, he himself 
pointed out the illegality of such a procedure, as witnesses 
‘recalling their evidence previously given were not te be be- 
fieved. “Wishest thou,” said the convict, turning to his fa- 
ther, “to see that the safety of Israel should be established 
“through thy hands, then consider me as the threshold 
‘upon which people tread without regret.” And father 
~and son proved themselves worthy of the arduous task of 
‘being the guardians of the law ; the latter by sacrificing 
his life, the former his parental feeling for the preservation 
‘ofthe law. ‘Simon, a Jewish Brutus, allowed justice to 
take its course against his son, although he, the same as 
all the judges, were convinced of his innocence. 

The severity of the Pharisaical Sanhedrin had of course 
not spared the chiefs of the Sadducees ; nay, had struck 
against them its first blows, because Alexander's persecu- 
tion of the Pharisees was considered as their work. 
‘Thus Alexander's Sadducean favorite Diogenes and with 
him several others, who had either counselled the execa- 
fion of 800 Pharisees or spproved of it, paid the penalty 
with their lives, ‘This persecution of their party naturall 
disquieted the leading Sadducees; the sword of the 

suspended over their heads, 
threatening to fall down upon them at the least religious 
ney. In this state of mind they addressed them- 
selves to Salomé’s second son Aristobul, who without being 
exactly devoted to Sadduceism yet willingly set himeelf 
up as their protector, because in his warlike schemes the 
experience and versatility of the Sadducees were éndis- 
pensible to him. He therefore pleaded for them 
and recommended them to the ‘benevolence of the 
Alexandra, they reminded ‘her of the services rendered 


| most eminent members of the faculty investigated the 
j matter, and the os showed that the evil arose 


y | fish which the a institute called “‘the oyster 


| 


queen. | deceased, has again 


b Mom to the deceased King, the terror with which ’ 
their very name inspired the of Judea, and : 
threatened to offer their services to the king of the Arabe : 
or the ruler or Syria. They requested, in order to be, 
safe from the scrutiny of the Pharisees, to be placed in, 
ion of some fortress in the country. he gentle. 
of the queen could not resist the tears of the 
warriors, growo grey in the service, and appointed the 
most distinguished among them commanders of most of the ' 
provincial fortresses. Only three fortresses she did not’ 
confide to their care: Machacrus, to the east of the Dead 
Sea, Hyrkanion and Alexandrion, both on the central 
chain of mountains which from the fortresses of the 
Asmonean kings was called the royal mountains. These | 
three fortresses contained the treasures and arsenals of | 
the Asmonean kings. Hence Alexan(ria was unwilling 
to entrust them to the hands of the unureltable Sadducees. 
The sequel justified her mistrust but too well. 

There were no political shanges in Judea daring Alex- ' 
andra’s reign. She only caused ene single expedition to 
be undertaken against Ptolomaios, ruler of Damascus, 
because he molested the border cities of Judea. The chief 
command over the mercenary troops she placed into the 
hands of her younger son Aristobul, because in martial 
spirit he resembled his father more than the older brother. 
But the expedition was not successful; it was however 
attended by no further consequences, because Syria’s last 
hour drew nigh. This country, which was not able to 
recover from the defeat inflicted by the Romans on Antio- 
chus the Great, and suffered still more from the misrule 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, as well as frem the disturbances 
of pretenders to the crown, which continued for a whole 
century, now received an Armenian ruler, soon to become 
a prey of the Komans. Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
ally of Mithridates, Rome’s formidable foe, had conquered 
from kis capital Tigrankerta, Mesopotamia, Cappodocia, 
and Cilicia, ruling by his army the whole of Syria. In 
consequence of a complication of affairs Tigranes laid siege 
to the city of Akko, now again belonging to Syria, and 
uoder the dominion of Queen Selene Cleopatra, and thus 
meraced the frontier of Judea. The vicinity of the 
powerful king of Armenia justly dismayed queen Alex- 
andra, and she tried to avert a collision with him by 
presentsand friendly words. Tigranes gave a friendly 
reception to the Jewish ambassadors and their presents, 
but would scarcely have refrained from encroaching upon 
Judea had the antagonism of Rome not compelled him to 
raise the siege of Akko, and to provide for the safety of 
his-own country. The Roman general Lucullus had in 
the meanwhile invaded his own country (70). Thus was 
Judea for the moment liberated from the menacing 
vicinity of the mighty conqueror ; but on the other hand 
other perils and disasters, shaking her to the very founda- 
tion, took place. For Alexandra was taken ill. Her 
condition was hopeless, and this sickness gave rise to the 
most unfortunate complicetions. The impetuous and 
ambitious Aristobul, believing that hia weak brother Hyr- 
kanos was intended to be her successor, forthwith secretly 
quitted the capital, repaired to the fortress of Gabata, in 
Galilee, on the commander of which, the Sadducee 
Galastes, he could count, and caused it to be surrendered 
to him. Within 15 days 21 siniilar fortresses were in his 
power ; their Sadducean governors had surrendered them 
to him, With the treasure found in them he hired mer- 
cenary troops of the petty Syrian and trans-Jordanic | 
princes and the rapacious Trachonites, and was thereby 
enabled to collect a by no means insignificant army. In 
vain Hyrkanos and the principal members of the Sanhe- 
drin entreated the queento take some decisive step in erder 
to avert the impending civil war. She referred them to 
the army, the treasure, and the fortresses which had 
remained faithful, exhorted them to provide for the wel- 
fare of the state as migit seem right in theireyes. She 
herself was absorbed by the thought of her approaching 
last hour. Soon afterwards (70) she died, deaving her 
country and people to the fary ofa civil war, which was 
to rob them of that independence which had cost them so 
dear. Salome only reigned nine years, and is said to have 
attained the age of 73 years. She therefore had seen the 
dawn of her people’s liberty, and perhaps on her death 
bed had the presentiment o/ the approaching night of 
bondage. Even as she was the only queen in Jewish 
history whose name was ‘mentioned with respect by later 
generations, so was she also the last independent sovereign 
of Judea. 


[END OF THE SEVENTH CHAPTER. | 


— 
Tue Ovsrer lately referred to a 
disease engendered by eating a certainjkind of pork. 
We now learn that shellfish too are capable of giving 
rise to a very grave distemper among those who 
artake thereof. We copy the following particulars 

the “ Israelit:” The Zoological section of the 
Academy of Christiana, Norway, has just published 
the following remarkable fact. In those poor Nor- 
wegian districts, the inhabitants of which are chiefly 
fishermen, the oyster is not, as among us, a delicacy, 
but serves as daily food to all classes of the popula 
tion. Suddenly there occurred among them nume- 
rous remarkable cases of disease and deaths; the 


from a hitherto own disease among the shell- 
plague.” It taints the substance of these creatures 
and converts it into a most powerful and fatal poison. 
This result has created an extraordi sensation in 
the capital of Norway.—(It is well known that shell- . 
fish belong to the food forbidden to the Jews. | 

JERUSALEM.— THE HosrrraL.—We are 
pleased ‘to learn that the post of physician to the hospital, 
vacant by the lamented death of Dr. Rothziegel, has 
again been filled. Dr. Neumann, the predecessor of the 
in undertaken the function. As he left 


Huropeon March 19th last, he is no doubt by this time 
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| ROMAN HISTORIANS ON JESUS. 
from Tux “A, Z, d, 
Tt is noteworthy that not a single ancient historian 
cotemporary with Jesus of Nazareth makes mention of 


him. All we know of him is derived from the Gospels, 
whose accounts are evidently those uf partixans: There 


jare only two passages to be found out of the Gospels 


—one in Greek and the other in Latin—in which Jesus 
is at all elluded to, and of these the first is a forgery 
and the other proves nothing. We will quote these 
passages. The first is from “ Jewish Antiquities,” of 
Josephus. There (B. xviii iii. 3) we read: ~*' About 
this time lived Jesus, a wise mau, if he may at all be 
called a mao ; for he accomplished incredible things, 
and was the teacher of those who received the trath 
with joy. He also brought over to his views many 
Jews as well as many people from the Grecian coun. 
tries. This was the Christ. Having been punished 
with death on the cross by Pilate, at the accusation of 
the most influential men among us, his adherents, 
nevertheless, did not go from him. For he appeared to 
them on the third day again alive, the prophets having 
predicted of him this as well as other numberless won. 
ders. Tothis day the Christian people, called after 
him, have not ceased to exist.” 

It is quite true the passage is quoted by Eusebius 
(H. v- i. 11, demonst. v. 3, 7). But he lived late 
enough after Christ (from the year 267 to 340) for the 
interpolation of the passage; and surely there was 
sufficient time and ground for such a forgery. The 
desire of being able to appeal to some trustworthy 
witness must have been felt early enough. But as 
generally happens, he that wants to prove too much 
proves nothing, and only testifies against himself, 
There is external and internal evidence to show that 
Josephus was not the author of this passage.. For exe 
ternally it is so interpolated as to destroy altogether 
the connection, it neither reading on with what pre- 
cedes nor with what follows. In what precedes a rising 
of the Jews at Jerusalem is spoken of, which Pilate 
suppressed by stratagem and violence ; in what follows 
the misdeed of some vile persons at Rome is described, 
in consequence whereof many Jews were expelled the 
city. The preceding sentence concludes with the 
words, “‘ Thus the rising ended ;” and the following 
begins, ‘** About the same time the Jews were likewise 
befallen by another evil.” If we now read the passage 
concerning Jesus insezted between the two narratives we 
shall perceive at once that the thread of historical 
sequence is thereby entirely torn asunder. ‘The internal 
evidence is still more forcible. It is impossible that 
Josephus could have written ‘‘ This was the Christ, ’ 
because this would clearly show him to bave been a 
Christian, of which not the slightest indication exists ei- 
ther here or in any other place. On the contrary, every 
utterance of Josephus in matters of faith and law is 
decidedly opposed to this view, as be on all occasions 
proves himself a faithful adherent of the Jewish creed 
and jaw, and this to such a degree that tha incompati- 
bility of his religious sentiments with such a statement 
must strike even the biassed. Some Christian critics, 
therefore, were willing to strike out these words, in 
order to save the remainder. But the subsequent sene 
tence * For he appeared to them on the third day again 
alive,” can neither have emanated from the pen of the 
believing Pharisee, such as Josepbus has characterised 
himself; it therefore becomes necessary to give up the 
whole paragraph. 

The second passage is found in Tacitus, who was 
born in the year 59 (Annal. xv. 44,4). He refers to 
the great fire at Rome, under Nero, stating that this 
eruel and mad tyrant accused and ill-used the Christians 
as the authors of the conflagration. His words are 
these: “In order to obviate the report Nero accused 
those whom, hateful by vice, they generally call 
Christians, and inflicted on them the most exquisite 
punishments. The originator of this name was Chris- 
tus, who in the reign of Tiberias was execoted by the 
governor Pontius.“ Now this passage says nothing 
more than that Christus was executed, Its historical 
significancy iy therefore only slight, since Tacitus does 
not give this intelligence as a piece of history, but only 
as a notice proceeding fiom the Christians in order to 
account for the name, | 

Thus it is clear that all historical evidence, apart from 
that of the Gospel, is wanting. All accounts of later 
historians are drawn exclusively from the Gospels. The 
Talmudical accovnts cannot be considered here, not 
only because they are of a late origiz, but also because 
they do not even agree as to the time when Jesus lived. 
Some place him a century before the Vulgar Era, and 
others, again, at the time of the destruction of the 
temple (Sanbed, 107.2; Midr. Echa, 59 ; Jer. Berach, 
5, 1 (comp. Jost’s History of the Jews, vol. I., p. 404). 

or Dr. Fraxxrorrer.—German 
Jewish papers announce with regret the death of 
Dr. Frankfurter, senior preacher of the temple of 
Hamburg, in the 57th year of hisage. The deceased 


was a very eloquent man. He was highly respected 
by his flock. 


Nineteenth Street Synagogue was burglariously entered 
on Wednesday night, the 21st inst. The robbers suc- 
ceeded in carrying off the rich silver “ perpetual lamp ” 
and a set of bells attached to one of the Sephorim. They 
would doubtless have purloined still more, but they were 


| evidently scared off, as they left their tools in the building. 


The safes were tampered with, but resisted al! their efforts 
to openthem. It is very seldom that we hear of such 
sacrilege in these days—common as it was, in olden times. 


rich ornamient—but there is somehow an air of sanctity 
about such buildings that off intrusion more effec 


at his post. 


ually than iron bars and patent locks.—Jewish Massange?s 


New York.—Bureuars IN A Synacocue.—The 


Occasionally we read of a church being despoiled of some — 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND. | 


‘We age not directly concerned in the confliet between 

Catholicism and Protestantism. It is true our sympa. 
thies, upon the whole, are with Protestantism. But 
this, we confess, is more a 
head ; for if there are stifl intolerant and even perse. 
cuting Catholie countries—-such es, for instance, Spain 
—there are, on the other hand, others in which com- 
plete religious liberty is established—such as, for in- 

- stance, France and Italy ; while there exist Protestant 
Scates most exclusive, and even narrowly sectarian. 
Witness Prussia and Sweden! The former is most 
reactionary, as far as Jews are concerned ; while the 
latter is equally iatolerant to Jews and Cathélics. The 
fact is, whether in Catholic or Protestant countries, 
most of the imhabitants, upon the whole, are superior 
to the tesets which they profess. Were they more 
consistent, they would be less tolerant. Narrow logic 
with them becomes the source of a most enlarged 
liberalism. Bot what is remarkable in the conflict 
between Catholicism and Protestantism in our coautry 
is, that while the latter, through the ageney ofthe Con. 
version Society, is nibbling and nibbling at the liga- | 
tures of Judaism, and now and then sueceeds in des. 
troying the bond attaching individeal Hebrews to. their 
community, the onslaughts of the former on the latter 
are on a very lerge scale, and the success is prodigious, 
Hear what Spurgeon says of the Catholie church in 
England. Ina recent address, delivered before a Pro. 
testant audience, gathered from all parts of London, 
Mr. Spurgeon spoke as follows: 

“It is a moat fearful fact, that in no age since the Refor- 
mation, has Popery made such rapid strides in England as 
during the last few years. Ihad comfortably believed that 
Popery was only feeding itsel fupon foreign subscriptions, upon 
a few titled perverts, and imported monks and nuns, I jreamed 


- that its progress was not seal. In fact I often smiled at the 


alarm of many of my brethren at the progress of Poperre 
But, my dear iriends, we have been mistaken, grievously mis- 
taken. If you read a valuable paper in the magazine called 
“ Christian Work,” thoss of you who are not acquainted with 
it, will be perfectly startled with its revelations. This great 
city is now covered with a net-work of monks and priests and 
Sisters of Mercy, and the conversions made are not by ones or 
- twos, but by the score, till England is being regarded as the 
most hopeful 8pot for Romish missionary enterprise in the 
world ;and atthe present moment there is not a mission that 


to anything like the extent that the English mis- 


sion is. EI covet not theirmoney; I despise their sophistries ; 
bat I marvel atthe way in which they gain their funds for the 
erection of their ecclesiastical buildings. It is really an alarm- 
ing matter to seeso many of our countrymen going off to that 
auperstition which, as a nation, we once rejected, and which it 
was supposed we would never again receive.” 

The Protestant Alliance, too, in its latest mauifesto, 
sounds a note of alarm. It shows that the number of 
im Great Britain has grown from 447 in 1829 to 

569 in 1866. The namber of chapels in the same 
period increased from 449 to 1171, convents from 16 
to 211, and colleges from 2 to 12. 


THE JEWISH RITUAL IN A COURT OF 
JUSTICE, 
It is probably unique in the history of Judaism that a 
‘secular court of law should have been called upon to de- 
cide whetber any changeintroduced inthe synagogal mode 
of worship was legally effected or not. Such an appeal, 
as we stated in our last, was made in New York. We 
now copy the decision of the court as reproduced by the 
‘‘ Hebrew Leader.” ‘The importance of the subject 
will aceount for our giving the judgment in fell. To 
facilitate its understanding we must remind our readers 
that the form in which technically the case appeared 
before the judge was that of a petition on the part 
of the wardens of the congregation praying the court to 
dissolve the injunction obtained by one of the members, 
Roseman, staying the alterations proposed in the esta- 
blished ritual, which was the German :— | 
Opinion. ial term —Brady, Justice. 

Fully impressed. with the importance of this motion, and 
the delicacy of the questions of fact and law involved neces- 
sari'y in its decision, I have given to it the most careful 
consideration which I could bestow upon it. The conclusions 

, at which I have arrived may therefore be briefly stated. 

FirstThat the congregation of the Anschi Chesed was 
originally composed of certain persons, who associated 
themselves. together for the purpose of divine worship, and after 
continuing unincorporated for about six years, were incorpo- 
rated under the general laws of this State. | 

Second—That the congregation was so formed to worship 
in the synagogue, accarding to the ritual and ceremonies of 
the ancient Minhag Ashkinas, or German custom, which is 


‘one of the well known forms of worship observed in the 


Hebrew religion, and so called to distinguish it from the 
other two, namely, the Polish Minhag and the Spanish Min+ 
hag, | 
Third—That such desigm- was continued upon their incorpo 
‘ration, and is expressed in the second article of the Con, 
stitution adopted by the members of the Corporation. 
Fourth—-That the trustees and others, the defendants, have 
attempted to make changes in the ritual and forms of service 
by. which the ancient Aslikinas as such will be ne 
longer observed, though not whelly abandoned, and by which’ 
the ritual will be made to conform to the views ef modern 
Jewish reformers, for whose benefit the Anschi Chesed was 
not incorporated. | 
Fifth—That such changes were not authorised by a. mar | 


_ jority of the male members of the corporation present at any 


meeting, regularly called ta cemsider the subject, in accord- 
ance with the seventh article of the constitution already 
mentioned. 

Sixth—That .itdoes not appear changes were authorised by 
& majority of either, formally or infcrmally. 

These are my conclusions of fact. My conclusions of law 


First—That the congregation of Anselii Chesed$having 
voluntarily incorporated themselves under the general laws of’ 
this State, are to be regarded asa civil corporation, and are 
Roverned by the ordinary rules of the common law. 

Second—-That upon such{incorporation the title to the real 
and personal property of such congregation are vested in the 

ration and the trustees theroof. \ 


Third——Thee the Anschi Chesed as a corporation consists | 
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porators, and that its trunteés are its n i 
a6 to the temporal affairs of Whe weed 
Specially conferred by the statute, and with the ordinary dis. 
-eretionary power: af officers of civil corporations. 

F¥ourth—That the trustees as sach have no right to alter the 
a of worship or Minhag, and that any attempt to do it is 

an assomption of authority no! within their powers, and is 
in violation of the conetitution adopted by their corporation. 

Fifth—That the congregation Having established’ itself, 
and having been incorporated for the exercise of a particular 
| form of worship, tha? form cannot be changed without the 
consent of at least a majority of its male members so deter- 
mining, when legally convened for the purpose. 

: Sixth—That the constitution edepted by the Anschi Chesed | 

having provided, by its seventh article, for the manner in 
)whieh any of its articles should be repealed or altered, and a 
}ehwnge im the Minhag involving a repeal or alteration of 
third article of the constitution, suciy seventh - article 
‘should be complied with before any alterations could be im- 
| posed upon any member of the corporation. 

Seventh—That as an abstract question of right, the follow- 
era of the desiga of the original members of the congrega- 
-tien and adherents of the ritual approved by them, have the 
superior claim fo the corporate rights and property. 
| Bighth—That the majority of the male members of the cor. 
‘poration of the! Anschi Chesed have the right, however, to 
rehange the forms of worship, or Minhag, ander the laws of 
the State of New York, as declared by the court of last 
resort, such change not being a radical one, from one faith 
to another, but as to forms only, but that until; such a ma- 
jority have declaced in favour of the change, any male member 
| of the corporation is entitied to the exercise of the equity 

pawer of the courts of this Stute, to prevent amy change in 
objects and design intended by the incorporation origi. 
nel y. 

Ninth—That the plaintiff having been a member of the 
Congregation for nearly twenty six years, and owning two 
s¢ats in the synagogue for the use of himself and wife, is 
entitled to an injunction until the farther order of the court 
restraining the defendants, the trustees, from exercising a 
power nut delegated, and from violating the trust created by 
the teunders of the corporation by carrying out their inteation 
to change the form of worship a6 alleged, without the deter- 
mination of a majority of the male members of the corpora- 
tion, of which they are the trustees, 

I consider the legal views herein expressed sustained by 
the statute already iecferred to, and the case of Maller vs. 
Gabie, 2 Denio 492; Robertson vs. Balboms, 1 Keman, 242 ; 
Petty vs. Tooker, 21 New York Reports, 267, which, being 
determinations of the court of last resort, render any other 
citations unnecessary. ‘The right of a court of equity to 
prevent the trustees of a corporation from assuming powers 
not conferred, is a question not open to discussion, and which 
I deem it unnecessary to illustrate by reference to authorities, 

I have not cons:dered it necessary to discuss and demon- 
strate by deteils the respects in which the Minhag Ashkinas, 

adopted by the Ansehi Chesed as its forms of worship, will be 
changed, if the trustees and other defendants are allewed to 
establish their attempted innovations, I+ is sufficient for the 
purposes of this motion, without more particular reference 
and comparison of the different forms and omissions, to say 
that such alterations or changes have been set out by the 
plaintiff and established by proof on his part to be as he de- 
clares them, changes or alterations of, and departares from 
the forms and ceremonies of the Minhag Ashkinas. 

The motion to dissolve the injunction must therefore be 
denied, but without costs-—P. J. Joachimsen,, Esq., for plain- 
tiff; A. J. Dittenboefer, Esq. for detendants. 


Liszon.—Tae Lisbon corres. 
pondent writes to the “ Univers Israelite:’’ ““We have 
still to struggle with finaneial difficulties, our community 
being small and far from rich, But ite members are ready 
to make great sacrifices when the interests ef our religion 
require it. ‘Thus we have only lately raised 8000 francs 
for the purpose of a new burial ground, and to this sum 
only ten families have contributed. The synagogue, the 
poor, &c., absorb 10,000 franes annually. Considering 
'the moderate fortunes possessed by our brethren in faith, 
only the warmest devotion to our holy religton could have 
obtained such results. 
TRANSYLYANIA.—CONVERSIONS TO JUDAIsM.—In the 
Austrian empire conversions to Judaism were formerly 
strictly forbidden. Not onvy were Christians not allowed 
to embrace Judaism, but even baptised Jews who wished 
to return to the religion of their fathers were forbidden to 
take this step. It is doubtful whether, in the midst of 
the legal changes which the empire has undergone within 
the last few years, this intolerant law has been repealed. 
It is a fact that an Austrian officer, by birth a Christian, 
who last year become a convert to Judaism, had to go to 
Hamburgh in order to be enabled to carry out his wish ; 
it is further reported—and we believe not without some 
foundation—that a number of families established at 
Vienna, of Jewish origin, who were induced to embrace 
Christianity, are now anxious to return to Judaism, if 
they were not afraid of the legal consequences of such a 
step. Amidst this tyranny it is satisfactory to learn that 
there exists a province in the Austrian empire in which 
Christians, if so minded, have at al! times beem permitted 
to embrace Judaism, and that, as we learn: from a corres: 
pondent of the Z, d. I.,” conversions of this kind 
have not been rare and were. carried outin public. This 
province is Transylvania. This is, further, the only country 
in the Austrian empire in which Unitarians are not only 
tolerated, but their church belongs to those acknowledged 
by the state. 
Tae Travian Jewish Porviation.—A 
correspondent of the “ Edzcatore Israelita enume- 
rates all Jewish congregations in Italy, as well as 
‘some adjoining territories, the vernacular of which is 
Italian. The number of these congregations 1s 
using three distinct rituals—viz., the Italian (40), the 
German (22), and the Spanish (4). The total italian 
Jewish population the same author computes at 
45,546. The largest congregations are at Trieste 
(5,000 souls), Rome (4,500), and Leghorn 
e congregation of the present of Italy, 
Florence, consists of 2000, and that of the late cap» 


‘tal, Turin, of the same number of souls: Naples, the 
first city of importance in the new kingdom, and the 
ro Ng of which is only two years old, alneady 
numbers 350 souls. Thiseongregation will no doubt 


of the male members of the congregation, who are the cor-‘in a few years be one of the most importantin Italy. 


(4,340). | 


Prince Couza axD THe Jewse=Dhe “ Israelit” 
says that the Jews of the Danubian Principalities have no 
reason to fegret the compulsory abdication of’ Prince 
Couza. All he did was to hold out to. them empty pro- 
mises. Only very lately he issued a decree @y which 
‘Jews were exchuded from professorial chairs whieh’ they 
previously had been permitted to fill. It is to be hoped éliat 
the new Government wilt be toftuenced by different feetimgs 
an Imperial 
decree the Minister of War is anthorised to appoint 
military chaplains for the soldiers not 
Roman Catholicism. ing.the Crimean and Italian 
wars the wish that a Jewish military chaplain should 
be amr for the benefit of the Jewish soldiers 
was repea ressed by the Israelites of France, 
HE PeyinsvLa or Stwat.—aAt a late ing of the 
Royal Geographical Society Mr. Holland's pen was 
read, relating to the observations which the anthar 
had made during two pedestrian journeys in [861 amd 
1865 over the peninsula of Sinai. He travelled with- 
out 4 an from the Mediterranean along the 
Suez Canal, and from Suez over allthe accessible parts 
of the peninsula to Akaba, returning by a direct wes- 
terly route from Akaba to Suez. The author investi- 
= the various reutes supposed to have been taken 
(by the Israelites from the Ezyptine side of the Red 
Sea to Jebel Masa, and gave in detail the grounds on 
which he had come to a different opinion on this 
subject. from previous writers. He also gave reasons 
for disputing the existence of eopper mines in the 
ninsula, stating that in all the cases investigated by 
im the mines had evidently been worked for tur- 
quoises only. By travelling on foot he was. enabled 
frequently to Teave the beaten tracksalong the Wadys, 
and was thus led to thé di of numerous moun- 
tain roads which had been constracted with great art 
by people formerly settled in the u.terior of the penin- 
sula. Extensive and remarkable rums-were found by 
hita also en the top of hills previously unvisited by 
travellers. With regard to Sinaitic inscriptions, Mr. 
Holland paid attention to them, and? found 
their number had been much understated. He be 
lieved that a thorough Sag cre of them would 
give a key to the character and history of the writers. 
His own observations led him to. the conclusion. that 
they were not the work of mere casual pilgrims or 
travellers, but of a settled people who lived in the 
central granitic district, especially in the neighbour 
hood of Jebel Serbal, and who made the mountain 
roads and worked the turquoise mines. At the con- 
clusion of the paper the Archbishop of York made a 
few remarks om the necessity of muct further research 
of the same accurate nature as that instituted by the 
author of the paper beforedt would be possible to draw 
sound conclusions on many disputed points in the 
history of Palestine and Sinui. The meeting was then 
adjourned to the 14th of May. 3 
Triennrmt Revort or Tat Commrrrer or Bene: 
vorENcE oF Parts.—The Parisian Committee of Bene- 
volence, the president of which is M. Albert Cohan, has 
published its ‘‘avoral and financial report ” for the years 
1862, 1863, and 1864, and it wou!d not be uninteresting 
to those administering our communal charities to com- 
psre this report with those anvually published by our 
benevolent institutions, and see how they manage these 
things in Frauce. The most striking and radical differ- 
ence between the two systems is in France the strict 
centralisation of all eammunal charities under one ad- 
ministration, superiatended by the Consistory, and the 
complete independence of our charities of each otber. 
Strictly speaking, there exists no variety of charities in 
the Parisian Jewish community.. They are all one; they 


| form one and the same organism, manifesting its activity 


in different directions, and can only in so far be spoken 
of as a variety of charities. In. general, the Committee 
of Benevolence carries on its operations in every direc- 
tion in which our several berevolent institutions diepley 
their activity. But the Freoch community has. a few 
cherities of which we posses* nothing analogous ; for 
instance, it bas a charity for assisting the poor to pay 
their house-rentea—which are netariously exorbitantly 
high in Paris—and for. visitiag watering places in quest 
of bealth. How far the sphere of this Committee 
extends will appear from the circumstance that the very 
care for the busial of the peor, and the proper perform. 
ance of the religious rites costomary on these occasions, 
develve upon it. The report, therefore, is in fact a 
series of reports in one and the same publication. It 
is satisfactory to learn from this publication that, 
although the Parisian community is annually increasing, 
yet poverty is not on the increase, and were.it not for 
the immigration of so many foreign poor it would be 
greatly reduced. Moreover, the charity of the ecommw- 
nity bas kept pace with the incteased: number of the 
poor. Indeed, the committee has had @ balance in hand 
at: the end of every year, and last year a considerable 
one, The following are the amounts received and 
expended by the committee within the three years. In 
1862 the income was, in francs, 176,800, against an 
expenditure of 176,273f.; im 1863, 198,517f. against 
188,483f.; in 1864, 240,742%. against 196,526f. The 


income arises from annual subscriptions and denations, 


periodical benefits, sueb as lotteries, aod lustly, grants 


66, from the Consistory. The increasing balaness year 


after year, despite the liberal provisions made for all the 
wants of the poor, physical ae well as intellectual and 
spiritual, show what may be done by centralisation. 
Centralisation of charities in our commanity, under one 
and the same administration, we shall never have. It 
is repugeant to the spirit of the English institutions and 
‘the English character in general, which are willing: to 
submit to waste if independence of action cam thereby 
be seeured.. But what we coold obtain, and ought to 
aim it, is the harmonious co-operation of the several 
charities, and the amalgamation of those which pursue 
kindred objects J 
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